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Quaker Poems 


A Collection of Verse relating to the Society of 
Friends, gathered from all sources, and 
edited with Introduction and Notes, by 
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Chas. Francis Jenkins. 
About Sixty Poems on a great variety of sub- 
jects, from about fifty authors, illustrative of the 


principles of the Society—its history, personelle, | 
Permission has been | 
obtained from the publishers to use selections | 


associations, customs, etc. 


from Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Holmes, Long- 


fellow ; while English poets are represented by | 
William Wordsworth, Robert | 


Chas. Lamb, 
Southey, William Howitt, Bernard Barton, and 
others. 
FORTY 

pressly for this book, some of which are original 
drawings, others are from paintings, photographs, 
and prints selected from the largest and best 

collections. Portrait of George Fox, from the 
painting by Sir Peter Lely ; also portraits of Wm. 

Penn, Whittier, John Bright, Jos. John Gurney, 
and of other well-known Friends to whom poems 
refer. Also, pictures of many places of histori- 
cal interest referred to in the text. 


Brief Extracts from Extended Notices: 


From the London Friend. 

‘No pains have been spared in getting up this 
aa and in these days of many hasty produc- 
tions, it is a relief to turn to unhurried work of this 
kind, where the general get-up is in harmony with 


the peaceful scenes depicted in poem and picture.” | 


From the British Friend. 

“Certain it is that this book, with its quaint illus- 
trations, its subdued tint of color, its beautiful print | 
and r, and its perfection in all the niceties of | 
detail 1 has given usa measure of that quiet con- 
tentment, that rest of spirit, which we have found 
in looking at, and listening to, one of those peaceful 
souls in whose face the dove visibl broods, and 
whose speech rather interprets than breaks the sil- 
ence of the meeting before God.” 


From the Sunday School Times. 
“In this beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound volume, Mr. Jenkins presents to us the win- 
some and poetical aspects of Quakerism.” 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

‘** This attractive volume may well be commended 
alike to Friends themselves, to all who have heredi- 
tary interest in them, and to those who love — 
poetry and well executed illustrations. ... . 

pleasant to find that the Friends of own jndee 
= pay tribute of res and affection for their 
historle c characters and places, and give the world 
outside an aay to see what Quakers of the | 
past were, and how much their influence has done 
to make us better ”’ 


¥rom J. B. Braithwaite. 


‘Tt seems to me a well chosen and judicious selec- 
tion, and I am gratified by discovering several fay- | 


orites from Whittier, +o Barton, Amelia Opie.” 
—(Extracts from a long letter 


From moaye aa Armitage in the 
ndon Friend. 
(Extracts from a long letter.) 

“We must regard it rather as a history in verse 
than asa collection of the best work of, or about, 
Friends. We gain a series of sketches and human | 
documents de ae almost every phase of Quaker 
life, ways, and thought, which, interpreted as they | 
are by a profusion of quaint and charming illustra- 
tions, will prove of deep and permanent value to | 
every student of Quakerism and its influence on the 
world outside its own borders.” 


From the Friends’ Review. 


“ A successful attempt to betas = the best | 
oca. 


of the poems on the principles, 
sonelle of the Society of Friends, 
Friends and others. The editor's Introduction is 
interesting and valuable, as the facts there given 
are not generally known. Much credit is due the 
publishers for having produced a book in every re- 
spect worthy the subject. The illustrations deserve 
especial notice.” 
Nearly 300 pages, large 12mo., well 
en good paper, neatly bound in ‘sloth, gota gold 
letterir ee design, $2.00. 
pestpatl, on receipt of price. 


ties, and per- 


be sent, | 


SAMPLE PAGES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. | 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, made ex- | = 





written by | 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XVI. 

Truth is a tender, precious plant, is apparently at first 
the smallest in the garden of the heart; but itis the power 
of Omnipotence which is able to save all those who believe 
and take diligent heed to and obey it. 

SAMUEL ComFoRT. 


Samuel Comfort was born in 1776 near Mount Holly, in New | ; 
| several hopeful young people being present. 


Jersey. His mother was the daughter of John Woolman, so well 
known to Friends on account of his religious service and exalted char- 
acter. His first religious impression seems to have been at the early 
age of five years. Referring to this experience, he says: “* Here was 


a plain evidence furnished that Divine Grace and Truth appears to | 


children in early life.” He was interested in the subject of Temper- 
ance, laboring earnestly with his fellow members to induce them to 
give up the sale as well as the use of spirituous liquors. He was a 
weighty minister of the Gospel, and traveled extensively, laboring in 
his Master's cause to the close of his long life. 


THERE IS NO OTHER LIFE BUT THE ETERNAL. 
(Last written words of Phillips Brooks.) 
WE met and passed, two friends of long ago! 
Between his path and mine the waves of time 


Have swept, and buried in their silent flow 
Our youth, our prime. 


But what was ours, is ours, and shall remain ; 
And what was then a dream flits on in dream; 
And what was wrong alas! is seen a stain; 
And what we are, we seem. 
—Annie Fields, in Scribner's Magazine. 


NEW ENGLAND FRIENDS 79 YEARS AGO. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. 
(Continued from Third Month 31.) 


On First-day morning, the 3d of Ninth month, we at- 
tended the meeting of Friends at the north house, Sand- 
wich. Notice having been widely spread, it was a full 
meeting, and continued till near half-past one o’clock. 
A large number of other societies attended, and the exer- 
cise of my mind turning on the subject of worship, I was 
led to give them some views on vocal music, that were 
not in accordance with commonly received opinions as 
exhibited in the practice of some Christian professors, 
and also to enlarge on the propriety and necessity of 
mental silence, in order to perform spiritual worship with 
acceptance to Him who regards the heart more than vocal 
sounds. 

Taking a little refreshment, we hastened to a meeting 
appointed at the south house. Traveled a very rough 
road, and arrived at four o’clock, when we found a large 
collection of people gathered at a Baptist meeting-house 
not far from that of Friends. General notice having been 
spread, it was soon perceived that Friends’ meeting-house 
would by no means hold the multitude, so the Baptists 


generously offered their large building. The gathering | ; , 
| owned by Friends. I was afterward informed that this 


of people was so great that it looked as if this newly-set- 


tled country might be drained for seven miles round ; and | eC ae , 
| who are opposed to Calvinistic notions. They also allow 


yet, I was told, there was another meeting held at the 


same time about three miles off. I may record it with | 


gratitude to my God, my helper and preserver, that it 


was a favored, open time in public labor among them, | ; , 
‘man who sat on the stairs arose and added his testimony 


one or two of their ministers being present. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 21, 1894. 





{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXII. No. 1118, 


Great is the openness of the people in this northern 
land to attend meetings, and hear the gospel preached in 
the demonstration of the Spirit and with power. Many 
hungry and thirsty souls seem to be seeking for the bread 
and water of life to satisfy them, being weary of the’ 
husks of mere forms and ceremonies. The evening of 
this day was agreeably passed at Cyrus Reedy’s, in a large 
circle of dear Friends, and we had a precious cementing 
opportunity of religious feeling together before parting, 


Next morning, Ninth month 4th, there was a large 
frost, which destroyed or injured abundance of Indian 
corn, potatoes, and other vegetables. Having our kind 
friend Benjamin Fry for a pilot, we rode to Gilmanton, 
thirty miles, and next day had a meeting there. It was 
a very rainy time, but the people flocked in till the house 
was well filled, and it was a good meeting, a blessed op- 
portunity. Several Friends from Pittsfield met us, yet 
we stayed here on account of the rain. 

Ninth month 6th. Still very rainy, but we reached 
Pittsfield week-day meeting in good season, and found a 
very full gathering, notwithstanding the storm. I could 
but pity those mothers who came carrying their infant 
children to meeting, but I found on inquiry that such 
were their circumstances that they must either bring them 
or stay at home themselves. Hence we often see a dozen 
or more infants at a meeting, but they are mostly very 
quiet ; and I am glad their mothers thus show their love 
to what is good by coming to meeting, even with the care 
of their babes. ° 

I had an opportunity of much openness in communi- 
cation at Pittsfield, and it was a season of renewed favor. 
After I took my seat a Friend stood up and repeated that 
text of Scripture, ‘‘ Ho! every one that thirsteth! ’’ etc. 
As he sat down a Free-will Baptist man added a few words 
sitting, and then rose, expressing his unity with the doc- 
trine and testimony that had been delivered in the meet- 
ing that day, and publicly acknowledged that he had felt 
it from his youth ; he declared that it was the Truth, and 
exhorted others to take heed to it. He stood perhaps 
five or six minutes, and when he sat down the meeting 
seemed in a sweet, quiet state. After a proper pause, 
the usual ‘signal was made for concluding the meeting ; 
but before the people rose, or any stir was made, a young 
woman stood up in the back part of the house who by 


| her dress and manner did not appear to belong among 
| Friends. She spoke very deliberately and distinctly, I 


suppose, for nearly a quarter of an hour. Her sentiments 
were good ; and uniting with the truth of what had before 
been expressed in the meeting, she very pathetically ex- 
horted the people to attend to the Divine principle with- 
in, and added the testimony of her own experience to 
the efficacy and sufficiency of ‘‘ the grace of God which 
brings salvation.’’ It was a testimony that could be 


young woman was one of those called Free-will Baptists, 
women to speak among them in their meetings as well as 


men, and are a plain, exemplary people. 
After the testimony delivered by the young woman, a 
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to the truth of what had been ) in ae meeting, 
acknowledging himself to be a poor creature, who could 
only say for himself, ‘‘ God be merciful to me a sinner! ’”’ 
and then exhorted his fellow-creatures to attend to what 
they had heard. We were told afterward, that this man 
had been a very wicked, drunken creature; but had of 
late made some change for better, and now appeared sin- 
cere in his declaration. 

Not knowing how many.other confessions and testi- 
monies might be offered, when this man sat down, I men- 
tioned that it was now seasonable for the opportunity to 
close. 
ble to many who were there. We dined at Amos Peaslee’s, 
.and the Baptist man with us. He seemed full of words, 
and | was afraid he was too talkative for his own good. 

We set out for Concord, eighteen miles, to attend a 
meeting appointed for us in the evening. When we ar- 
rived, though about half an hour after the time, no person 
had come—all was dark and gloomy, no lights, nor any- 
thing prepared for holding a meeting. I felt exceed- 
ingly discouraged. Only three Friends resided in Con- 
cord, and about a dozen women, and they hold meeting 
in a private house. Our meeting was to be in the court- 
house, the town people being generally notified. At 
length candles were brought, and the people collected ; 
so that it was a considerable assembly, but a hard, la- 
borious time. 
them, and as soon as I sat down the townspeople gener- 
ally rose and went out ;—so little acquainted did they 


And I hope it was a meeting that will be profita- | 


hungering oe the bread of life. They are also very 
anxious to read Friends’ books, and what few they have 
are lent from one to another, and read with great interest 
and attention. I fear there is a great delinquency on the 
part of Friends in not distributing books among the 
mass of inquiring minds, tending to lead them to an ac- 
quaintance with the principles and testimonies of Truth 
in themselves. I left then rather with a heavy heart. 
Ninth month 11. This morning, accompanied by 


our kind friends, Daniel Gove and Ebenezer Breed, we 


| set out for Montpelier, in Vermont, and traveled over 


hills and mountains about eighty miles. 

On the 13th I had a meeting there, and another in the 
evening in the State house, for the townspeople, which 
was satisfactory to me, and appeared to be so to the 
people ; for next morning when we offered to pay at the 
tavern where we lodged, the landlord would not take any- 
thing for our entertainment. 

Montpelier is the capital of Vermont, and is situated 
on the Onion river, about fifty miles from Lake Cham- 
plain, forty from the Canada line, and twenty from 
Connecticut river. The corn, potatoes, and vines are 
killed with the frost that occurred on the 4th inst. It 
appears to be a cold country, especially in winter. Here 


| isa comfortable little meeting of Friends, forty miles 


I delivered what was given me to say to | 


appear to be with the order of Friends, or with the so- | 


lemnity of the occasion. 

7th. We set out early and traveled a rough road, 
eighteen miles, to their week-day meeting at Weare, still 
in New Hampshire. Arrived in. season, and had some 
close doctrine to communicate to a pretty large meeting, 
mostly Friends. Next morning at ro o’clock had a large 
and favored meeting at the north house in Weare, nearly 
three miles from the other. In the afternoon at four 
o’clock had a meeting at Henniker t8 satisfaction, and 
lodged at Johnson Page’s 

On Seventh-day morning, in company with Daniel 
Gove, of Weare, and Ebenezer Breed, we set out for 
Unity and Ackworth, a little settlement of Friends 
near the borders of New Hampshire. Next day being 
First-day, and notice having been spread, we had a large 
meeting at the house of Thomas Davis. _Somecame 
seven or eight miles, and it was a good and edifying 
meeting. The people were very quiet and atten- 
tentive ; and though there appeared to be near twenty 
infants present, they made very little noise, and it was 
comfortable to have the company of their mothers at the 
meeting. 

After meeting, I received a pressing invitation to ap- 
point a meeting next day about seven miles off ; 
seemed very desirous of such an opportunity, on account 
of his wife, whom he could not bring to the meeting to- 
day, as well as on account of his neighbors. On con- 
sulting my companion, he did not unite with the pro- 
posal; sol gave it up for the present,—but believe it 
would have been better to have had a meeting there. Ah! 
these hungry, innocent minds! The very crumbs that 
fall from our table would be grateful to them. Another 
sincere-hearted stranger wanted to give one of the Friends 
who was with us a dollar to hand to me, as his free-will 
offering, for he was sure we could not travel without ex- 
pense. The Friend could hardly put him off, till he in- 
formed him that we could not take pay for preaching in 
any way whatever. Poor things; how my heart feels 
for them ; for they indeed appear as sheep not having a 
shepherd, nor a fold of safety and quiet, and seem to be 


from any other. May they hold up the light of Truth to 
those around them ! 

rath. After making due acknowledgments to our 
kind landlord, we set forward down Onion river, and had 
a level road on a turnpike through one of the most hilly 


| countries I ever saw ; but the road keeping near the river 


| was good. 


Daniel Gove and Ebenezer Breed still with 
us, aS Our companions, which was a great comfort. May 
Heaven reward them for their dedication! After trav- 


| eling about fifty miles, we put up at a tavern in a small 


| cannon in the night was by the boys of the village. 


| The wind blew quite stron 


the man | 


village not far from Lake Champlain. I felt much dis- 
couraged, and was somewhat unwell, so retired early to 
bed ; but was awakened about midnight by the firing of 
a cannon or field-piece in the village ; and I had little 
more sleep that night from the frequent firing of the gun. 
Morning came, and I hoped to be delivered from this un- 
pleasant scene ; but just as I was carrying my trunk out 
to be put in the carriage, a wagon-load of men with guns 
came up, and three of them fired on the door sill just by 
me, so that the explosion almost stunned me. _I found it 
was what is called ‘‘ muster-day,’’ and the firing of the 
Oh! 
the evils and depravity of everything connected with war ! 

We left them early, and pursued our way to the lake. 
g, and finding that we could 
not all cross it at the same time, our kind friends Daniel 
Gove and Ebenezer Breed left us, intending to return 
home by way of Lincoln. Our carriage was put ina 
little narrow scow, to cross Lake Champlain (three miles 
wide) to Grand Isle, and our horses were taken by a boy 
through the lake, where the water was nearly as deep as 
to their sides. The water was now uncommonly high, by 
reason of much rain ; for in common times it is not more 
than knee deep, and the bottom may be seen all the way. 

We were landed, all alone, on Grand Isle or South 
Hero, and our first inquiries were for Friends. Wewent 
on about two miles, over very bad roads, and called at a 
house where we found a woman Friend, who told us of a 
meeting appointed that afternoon at a school-house near 
by. So we put up with this family, being after ten o’clock, 
and we had had no breakfast. This the Friend kindly 
supplied, and we stayed to attend the meeting, which was 
appointed at the request of old Elijah Hoag and his son 
Elihu, both ministers, from Starksborough, in Vermont. 


| Next day I had a meeting at Friends’ meeting-house on 
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the west side of the island, and nearly opposite where a 
bloody battle was fought on the lake, about a year ago, 
during meeting-time.' It must have been an awful, 
shocking scene! Our meeting was satisfactory. After 
dinner we crossed the lake to a place called Cumberland 
Head, and went on through Plattsburg to Peru, twenty 
miles. The roads being very bad, we did not arrive at 
James Rogers’s till eight o’clock in the evening. 

In passing through Plattsburg, the ravages of the 
battle on the lake were plainly visible. The houses were 
shattered with cannon balls, and the devastation of war 
was marked through the village. Oh! when will the be- 
nign influences of the gospel of peace and love prevail in 
the human family, to the extermination of all wars and 
fightings, all contention and oppression ? 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 
['This was the engagement between the American fleet on Lake 


Champlain, under Commodore McDonough, and the English fleet, 
under Captain Downie. It occurred Ninth month 11, 1814. ] 


‘““IS QUAKERISM FOR THE FEW OR 
THE MANY?” 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Tue article under the above title, which you reprinted 
from the London Friend in your issue of Second month 
24, is one that I hope will be deeply considered in every 
part of our Friendly household. 

Although our English brethren have regarded our 
branch of society as wanting in spiritual unity with origi- 
nal Quakerism, still in their expressions of enlightened 
faith we recognize our familiar place of rest. Those who 
walk by the ways of George Fox must look back under- 
standingly, and lay off much that his broader view would 
have pronounced untenable. And so in the strong and 
scholarly grasp with which the writer has shadowed the 
situation of our society for the past century, he presents 
to us the alternative of a return to the practical, far- 
reaching first-love of our fathers, or the dropping away 
from our identity into the clouded current of religious 
action which so agitates our times. 

We are taken through the gateway of what we might 
have been, and we, too, must acknowledge a ‘‘ lost op- 
portunity.’’ With braver faith than we possess, he is 
willing to seek for the delicate ‘‘ stumbling points.’ 
These are sad admissions for the general mind to con- 
sider. They are suggestive of deep and thoughtful study 
reaching to a far conclusion. 

What path indeed is the onward path for the attain- 
ment of that which was the true and legitimate aim of the 
spirit of truth in our arising? 

In the call that came to our fathers we must recognize 
the truth of our assertion. It was ‘‘Primitive Christian- 
ity revived.’’ 

No one can study the words of Jesus as interpreted in 
the works of Fox and his colleagues, without being im- 
pressed by the far-seeing spirituality of those hard-toiling, 
resolute bearers of the cross who knew the Christ so near, 
and felt his arm sustain them, and the one central point 
in the teaching of Jesus was that one which gave the 
whole force to the movement of which Fox was the 
leader. 

Many noble souls have struggled against the meshes of 
ecclesiastic control, and suffered martyrdom in sustaining 
their convictions. Yet the work felt to be their work 
was one that placed them merely as cleansers in the 
stables of sin that polluted their churches. 

As with Wesley,so with other reformers. They did 
not take the wide view of Friends, who pointed to a truth 
which should change all things, which should humble 
priestly control, and reverse the whole established order 
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that was entrenched behind the citadels of pride. The 


| English reformers of the Fifteenth Century were men of 


unspotted purity, of highest erudition, of unshrinking 
religious fervor, yet the duty which opened before them 
wes to remain in the Catholic Church, and be its faithful 


supporters, while throwing out the evils which benumbed 
| the higher faculties within them. Luther himself had no 
| preconceived intent of leaving the church of Rome. He 
| thought but of reforming its despicable corruptions, its 


relentless cruelty. Only in his last moments of despair 
over his individual helplessness did he resolve to abandon 
his church. 

But from the first moment of his call George Fox 
stept out alone. Surely it was not for a momentary thing ; 


| a small flash upon a cloudy night; a passing memory 
| upon a world of forms, that our mission was opened in 


that wonderful simplicity and overreaching love that dis- 
tinguished it ! 

In the pleasant ways of the world many of our peo- 
ple are resting, feeling that the little annoyances of over- 
restriction which the later supervision has created are dif- 
ficult dunes to climb. The clear Light which says ‘‘ Come 
unto me, and I will give you rest,’’ takes little heed if 
the fingers stray over the harp of outward strings, if the 
pure soul lifts its hymn of prayer ‘‘ Nearer my God to 
thee, nearer to thee.’’ L. P. YEATMAN. 

Chester county, Pa. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LUKE. . 
THE third writer in the New Testament is Luke, his name 
being an abbreviated form of Lucanus, or Lucillus. He 
is spoken of as the ‘‘ beloved physician’’ by Paul in his 
epistle to the Colossians. He was a native of Antioch, 
in Syria, and was said to bea painter of unusual skill. 
He was not born a Jew, and the date of his conversion is 
unknown. It is probable he was one of the seventy men- 
tioned in the roth chapter of his gospel as being ap- 
pointed by Jesus, and sent out two by two, ‘‘ before his 
face into every city and place, whither he himself would 
come. Therefore said he unto them, The harvest truly 
is great, but the laborers are few; pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest that he would send forth laborers into 
his harvest.’’ It is said also, ‘‘And the seventy returned 
with joy, saying, Lord, even the devils are subject unto 
us in thy name.’’ Successful forerunners of their Lord ! 
It is supposed he was one of the twain to whom Jesus 
appeared and talked during the ever memorable walk to 
Emmaus, when to their amazement ‘‘ He expounded unto 
them, in all the Scriptures, the things concerning him- 
self.’’ Besides his gospel, Luke wrote the ‘‘Acts of the 
Apostles,’’ containing among other things a history of 
his journeys with St. Paul, with whom he remained until 
the close of that apostle’s first imprisonment at Rome. 
After this nothing appears to be known with certainty of 
his personal history, but it is believed he was with Paul 
throughout his second imprisonment, and died between 
75 and 100 A. D., a martyr’s death, it is said, by being 
hanged on an olive tree in Greece. Heseems to have en- 
joyed the fullest confidence and the warmest friendship of 
St. Paul. It is thought his gospel was written at Cesarea 
during Paul’s confinement there, 58 and 60, in the Greek 
language. He was not an eye-witness from the first of 
the career of Jesus, but became so toward the latter part 
of the time, and making the history of Jesus the subject 
of careful research, under the ‘‘ guidance and influence 
of the spirit of God,’’ he was enabled to say, ‘‘ It seemed 
good to me also, having had perfect understanding of all 
things from the very first, to write unto thee . . that 
thou mightest know the certainty of those things,’’ etce 
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He gives in full the account of the prophecy to Zacha- 
rias of the birth of John the Baptist, also the appearance 
of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, announcing the 
great honor to be conferred on her, and her subsequent 
visit to her cousin Elizabeth, the expectant mother of the 
future herald of her own son’s mission. ‘These are all 
told circumspectly, and with great beauty in the first 
chapter, and in no other of the gospels do we find these 
narrations. In the article on Matthew two weeks ago it 
was stated that the same number of parables, though not 
the same ones, was found in Matthew and Luke; closer 
inspection has shown more in Luke. By as careful com- 
parison as I have been able to give, I find but five alike 
in the two gospels. In looking over Luke it is difficult 
to give a preference to any one of the parables there re- 
corded, where all are significant and full of truth and 
beauty, but among the finest, to my mind at least, are the 
Good Samaritan, illustrating so clearly who are our 
neighbors, and what is our duty to them ; the one of the 
rich man building more barns in which to store his plen- 
teous harvests, instead of sharing with others less fortu- 
nate than himself, exemplifying the sin of covetousness ; 
and in his sudden death, showing the uncertain hold any 
one has on life, and that riches will not exempt us from 
death ; the prodigal son, showing the compassionate love 
and forgiveness of our Heavenly Father toward his erring 
children, though they may have strayed far from his shel- 
tering care; the lost sheep, showing the rejoicing over 
one repentant, exceeding far that over those ‘‘ who 
need no repentance,’’ and the one relating the giving of 
the ten pounds by the nobleman to his servants, with the 
command to ‘‘ occupy till I come,’’ illustrating the neces- 
sity of improving and using to the best of our ability all 
the talents entrusted to our care by our Father, be they 
few or many. The account of the calling of Zaccheus, 
in the rgth chapter, is to me most significant of the con- 
ditions required of us, mow, before we can receive the 
Holy Spirit. ‘‘ Make haste and come down, for to-day 
I must abide at thy house. And he made haste and came 
down, and received him joyfully.’’ We must come down 
from our exalted situation, our high place, and be willing 
to be little and humble, if we would have the “salvation 
that is this day come into our house.’’ May we all learn 
from the narratives we are studying the full value of the 
lessons contained therein, and, learning, profit by them. 
Holder, Ill: E. H. Coate. 


METHODS OF ELEVATING Society.—Frances E. Wil- 
lard makes the following suggestions as to methods best 
calculated to promote a higher morality among men and 
women. ‘‘1. Coéducation—the training with each other 
of those formed for each other, that their intellectual 
sympathy may be increased and their mutual estimate 
based on a more thorough knowledge than society affords. 
2. The financial independence of women, so that they 
may not be tempted to marry in order to secure support. 
3. Reform in dress, that women may have better health, 
greater vigor, and thus enter upon home life under more 
hopeful conditions, and 4. Equal suffrage, that woman’s 
influence and character may re-act upon government so 
as to secure more just laws for home protection and 


weaker.’’ 





WHATEVER brings us acquainted with and interested 
in the affairs and well-being of our fellow creatures, in 
their varied stations and positions in society, may have a 
beneficial influence on our hearts, minds, and spirits.— 
Amelia Opie. 





FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 17.—FourRTH MONTH 29, 1894. 


JESUS EXHORTS TO HUMILITY, FORBEARANCE, AND 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 


| GOLDEN TExT.—Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye 


shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
—Matt. 18: 3. 


Scripture Readings: Matt. 18: 1-14; Mark 9: 33-50; Luke 
9: 46-50. 

TEACHING. 

In the lesson of to-day the union of the highest spirit- 
uality with exact practical application, so characteristic 
of the teachings of Jesus everywhere, is especially exem- 
plified. It is also a marked instance of his object teach- 
ing. When his disciples quarreled among themselves as 
to who should be greatest, he set a little child in their 
midst. We all love to picture in our mind’s eye this 
Great Teacher as he appeared among men ; and is there 
any place where he seems more lovable than when with 
little children? On this occasion Mark says that when 
he had taken the child in his arms, he said unto the 
curious disciples, ‘‘ Whosoever shall receive one of such 
children in my name, receiveth me; and whosoever 
shall receive me receiveth not me, but him that sent 
me.’’ After further talk with his disciples he said, 
‘* Whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink in 
my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I say unto 
you, he shall not lose his reward.’ With the child in 
his arms, as if to show them his love for it, he gave to his 
followers a great lesson on the necessity of humility and 
brotherly love. The little things are shown to be im- 
portant—the cup of cold water, the kind reception, the 
many trifles of daily life, if done for Christ, are shown to 
be means for opening the portals to happiness. 

We know the characteristics of little children. They 
are full of confidence, and naturally follow the teachings 
of those whom they love, and for whom they have respect. 
It is easy to understand that if human beings will put 
themselves in that relation to God that the child is in to 
a wise parent, they will accept his teachings, tollow his 
promptings to duty, be docile, patient, and obedient ; 
their lives will become consecrated, and all their actions 
will become worship. 


LESSON NOTES. 
(From The Life of Christ.’’) 

Jesus had now wandered to the utmost limit of the 
Holy Land, and he began to turn his steps homewards. 
We see from St. Mark that his return was designedly 
secret and secluded, and possibly not along the high roads, 
but rather through the hills and valleys of Upper Galilee 
to the westward of the Jordan. His object was no longer 
to teach the multitudes who had been seduced into reject- 
ing him, and among whom he could hardly appear in 
safety, but to continue that other and even more essential 
part of his work, which consisted in the training of his 
Apostles. And now the-constant subject of his teaching 
was his approaching betrayal, murder, and resurrection. 


| But he spoke to dull hearts; and in their deep-seated 


prejudices they ignored his clear warnings ; in their faith- 


| less timidity they would not ask for further enlightenment. 


; : ' ; | We cannot see more strikingly how vast was the change 
heavier penalties against those who assail the physically | 


which the resurrection wrought in them than by observing 
with what simple truthfulness they record the extent of 
their own shortcomings during those precious days while 
the Lord was yet among them. The one thing which 
they did seem to realize was that some strange and memor- 
able issue of Christ’s life was at hand; and this unhap- 
pily produced the only effect in them which it should not 
have produced. Instead of stimulating their self-denial, 
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it awoke their ambition ; instead of confirming their love | 


and humility, it stirred them up to jealousy and pride. 
On the road—remembering, perhaps, the preference 


which had been shown at Hermon to Peter and the sons | 


of Zebedee—they disputed among themselves, ‘* Which 
should be greatest.”’ 

The expression ‘ in my’) name’’ seems to have sug- 
gested to St. John a sudden question, which broke the 
thread of Christ’s discourse. They had seen, he said, a 
man who was casting out devils in Christ’s name; but 
since the man was not one of them, they had forbidden 
him. Had they done right? ‘‘No,’’ Jesus answered, 
‘let the prohibition be removed.’’ He who could do 
works of mercy in Christ’s name could not lightly speak 
of that name. He who was not against them was with 
them. Sometimes indifference is opposition ; sometimes 
neutrality is aid. F. W. FARRAR. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE WILL OF GOD. 


‘« My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, and to 
finish His work.’’ Such was the declaration of our Lord 
to his Disciples, when he was with them in the flesh ; and 
is not this just as much the work of his followers to-day ? 
Both meat and bread are often mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures as the representatives of strength and power, or 
rather the nourishment from which strength and power 
are produced. Jesus also called himself, ‘‘the bread of 
life,’? which means that his love is alone the nourish- 
ment or support of all true Divine life. The especial 
mission of his incarnation was as he himself declared, 
‘*to bear witness to the truth,’’ and is not that of his 
followers just the same? Every living soul has a mission 


which he, and he alone, is fitted and qualified to perform, 


and which if he neglects, will remain undone. We too 
are to do the will of him that sent us and to bear witness 
to the truth, as the truth is revealed to us, and not to 
somebody else. We are held accountable only for that 
which is committed to our care. 
for each of us is, What is the will of God concerning me ? 
and when the answer comes, closely pointed out to us by 
that unerring guide, ‘‘ the inner light,’’ we have only to 
follow where it leads, in simple obedience, as the little 
child its mother, and peace and happiness will be ours. 


God’s will certainly is that his children should be like | 


himself, filled with love, and a yearning desire to help 
and bless others; to be useful; this of itself brings the 
only lasting and unalloyed happiness. Our highest wis- 


dom is not to be merely ‘‘ submissive to our Heavenly | 


Father’s will, but to be responsive ; not merely non-com- 
bative but codperative.’’ Which would it please us best 
as earthly parents, to have our children tamely submissive, 
never opposing our will, but implicitly obeying it, as 
though it were a duty, or to have them joyously respon- 
sive, ever trying to anticipate ous wishes, as though they 
were the sweetest things in the world to them? Is there 
any parent who would hesitate a moment in the choice ? 
There is neither any happiness to ourselves or profit to 
our children in having them obey us from compulsion or 
fear; the joyous freedom of a choice on their part, in 
which they manifest life and pleasure, is the condition 
which blesses both parent and child. This way of doing 
our Heavenly Father’s will, and ‘‘ finishing the work 
which he gives us to do,’’ makes it ‘‘ easy, and its burdens 
light ;’’ this is ‘‘ putting on the yoke,’’ and ‘ learning of 
him who is meek and lowly of heart.’’ Then all our 
sacrifices will be sweet, because love is their compelling 
cause. A. M. S. 
Richmond, Ind. 


The first inquiry then | 





RIGHTEOUS HOARDING : JOSE PH’S GRANARIES 
OF WHEAT. 
Lyman Abbott, in The Outlook. 

Ir is quite as often the minister as the monarch who gov- 
erns the State. Pitt, not George the Third, was the real 
ruler of England; Richelieu, not Louis the Thirteenth, 
was the master of France. Joseph is made by the Pha- 
raoh of the hourabsolute master in a realm whose govern- 
ment has always been that of an absolute despotism. To 
maintain it, a foreigner, over a nation that despises for- 
eigners as the Egyptians did ; to maintain it, a monothe- 
ist, over a nation whose idolatrous faith was so inwrought 
into the national life as it was in Egypt ; to maintain it, 
executing a policy of heavy and burdensome taxation, 
not for present use, but for future contingencies—this 
must have required a political sagacity such as belongs 
only to great genius. Cromwell, prime minister of Spain 
in the palmiest days of Jesuitism, would hardly involve a 
greater political and religious contradiction than Joseph 
the prime minister of Egypt. He has been sharply criti- 
cised for his course in selling to the people the grain 
which he had hoarded, instead of giving it to them. But 
in forming a moral judgment respecting his course, three 
things must be considered : 

(1) He lived before the age of democracy. The 
nation was the unit. The individual existed for the 
nation, not the nation for the individual. He is to be 


| measured by considering the question whether his actions 


showed a disinterested endeavor to accomplish the best 
results for the Egyptian empire. (2) No warning on his 
part, and no exhortation, would have induced the people 
to save for themselves. In spite of the greater intelli- 
gence of our own times, in spite of the lessons of experi- 
ence, and the increased facilities for saving furnished by 
our banks, bonds, evidences of debt, and other modern 
conveniences, it is still difficult to persuade the majority 
of men to provide in the time of their prosperity for an 
anticipated time of adversity. If Joseph had trusted to 
inducing the people to save for themselves, the majority 
of them would have suffered, if not died, in the time of 
the famine. (3) Having laid up a store of provisions, it 
was far wiser for him, far better for the kingdom, far 
better for the people themselves, that he should sell, not 
give away, when he had provided against a day of evil. 
This is, indeed, I believe, one of the lessons to be taught 
from this story ; the lesson against indiscriminate giving 
to the heedless and shiftless—a giving which demoralizes 
and pauperizes those who receive. With this brief ex- 
planation, I desire to use this incident in the life of Joseph 
to inculcate and illustrate two moral lessons. 

1. Hoarding is sometimes righteous. The mistrans- 
lation of Christ’s instruction in the Sermon on the Mount, 
‘« Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat or what 
ye shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put 
on,’’ has wrought much mischief, and would have wrought 
more but for the fact that no external authority can suf- 
fice to overcome a natural and right instinct. The word 
translated ‘‘ take no thought”’ is, literally, ‘‘ be not di- 
vided in your minds ’’—that is, be not distracted, drawn 
in different directions, as one is a part of whose thought 
is spent upon the problems of love and a part upon the 
problems of self-interest. It is this double-mindedness 
which is the secret of all anxiety. What Christ says to 
his disciples is, Be single-minded, devote your lives to the 
service of God in the serving of your fellow-men, and 
God will care for you. 

Now, this is not inconsistent with the spirit of thrift. 
One may lay up in the present for the exigencies of the 
future if he is doing this in the spirit, not of selfish greed, 
but of thoughtful benevolence. The birds, to whom Christ 
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referred as an example, exercise forethought, and haste 
away to warmer climates before the cold weather makes 
the northern climate too inhospitable for their dwelling. 
God himself stores up for future use. The prairies, the 
mines, and the forests are the granaries where God has 
stored for the future of his children. Thrift and benevo- 
lence are not inconsistent ; on the contrary, thrift is es- 
sential to benevolence, for he who has nothing can bestow 
nothing. 

2. But this hoarding, to be righteous, must not be 
hoarding for its own sake. Wealth, whatever its form, 
is useful only as it is used. The power to acquire and 


the power to retain must always be subordinate to the | 


power of wisely expending. The man who accumulates 


a great store only to hoard them in his barns and store- | 


houses God calls a fool ; but if he stores up to-day that 
he may have to use to-morrow, he is a wise man. Accu- 
mulation for accumulation’s sake is both a sin anda folly. 
Joseph was not a fool, because he did not store up in the 
granaries of Egypt that he might take his ease, drink, and 
be merry, but that he might have wealth to supply the 
wants of the people when they came to be in want. He 
gathered the food of the good years that the food might 
be stored for use in the seven years of famine, ‘‘ that the 
land perish not through the famine.’’ Acquisitiveness is 
righteous only when it is in the service of love. 

3. I would emphasize, too, the lesson which I have al- 
ready referred to: the best way to help any one is to 
help him to help himself. 
indiscriminate charity of our times has been wholly per- 
nicious. Giving something for nothing is always a dan- 
gerous business. It is better to sell garments for insignifi- 
cant prices to the poor than to give them away. 
better to provide cheap meals than free soup-houses. 


If 


a gift is really bestowed in love and received in love, | 


love sanctifies the gift; but impersonally giving by 
tickets, and wholesale giving by free and public distribu- 
tion, demoralize and degrade. It is better for a man to 
go hungry or cold than to exchange his manhood and 
self-respect for food and clothing. Inspite of the caustic 
criticisms on Joseph’s course, I believe that we might 
learn a lesson of wisdom from him, imitating not his par- 
ticular method, but the principle on which he acted and 
the spirit by which he was inspired. 


How easy it is at this springtime of the year to under- 
stand that ‘‘ upward striving ”’ 
living! How apparent it must be, even to the dullest 
eyes, that there can be no growth, no progress, no beau- 


tiful blossoms, no luscious fruit, without it,—without this | 


striving upward toward the light, this striving of each 
soul toward the highest light it has! We cannot all bear 
luscious fruit at once ; but we can all grow in the right 
direction, can all strive toward the highest light we know, 
can all show that we’ have some of that spirit that our 
Heavenly Father sends forth to renew the face of the 
earth. But how many there are who seem to care only 
for things physical and temporal; who look down, not 
up; who seem satisfied with the husks of this life; who 


seem content with merely living,—a mere physical, ani- | 


mal existence ; who do not the will of the Spirit, the 
will of their Heavenly Father, but the will of the flesh 
only !—X. G. Wilby. 





CHRIST is always fulfilling us, while we wake and while 
we sleep, in work and rest, in joy and sorrow. He is al- 
ways leading us forth into new and richer rooms of char- 
acter and life and truth. Obedience, docility, perfect 


readiness to be led,—that alone is what we want.— Phillips | 


Brooks. 


A great deal of the so-called | 


It is | 


is really the natural way of | 
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AN IRISH ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


The following article, sketching the life of an Irish friend of Peace, 

will, we think, be read with interest. We take it from the London 
Herald of Peace. 
Unper the title of ‘* Sixty Years’ Experience as an Irish 
Landlord,’’ Digby, Long & Co. (London, 1894), have 
published the life of John Hamilton, of St. Ernans, a 
gentleman who, although a cousin of the first Duke of 
| Wellington and a Deputy Lieutenant for Donegal, was 
| also an active member of the Peace Society and a writer 
| of much Peace Literature. When, at intervals, he came 
| to London, his visits to the Peace Society’s office, 47, 
New Broad street, E. C., were very welcome to its in- 
mates. 

Mr. Hamilton was born in Dublin, in 1800, and was 
trained at the University of Cambridge. He lived till 
1884, and nearly the whole of his long life was spent on 
his paternal estate of twenty thousand acres. He resided 
on the little island of St. Ernans, close to the shore of 
the beautiful Donegal Bay, and near, or amid, some of 
the finest coast scenery in the kingdom. When a young 
man, he engaged a body of laborers to construct a cause- 
way uniting St. Ernans with the mainland. His popu- 
larity and kindness were so widely felt that parties of the 
peasantry came to help in the work and completed it 
amid much enthusiasm, refusing any payment for their 
labor. This made a profound impression upon him and 
| deepened his previous sympathies with the people. For 
the remainder of his life he was recognized, by Catholics 
and Protestants alike, as a model landlord, who practi- 
| cally discharged his responsibilities, as such, from the 
highest of motives, even grateful homage to God. In 
1841 he wrote to his tenantry as follows: ‘‘I have been 
| your landlord more than twenty years. I have lived very 
constantly among you, and have spent here nearly double 
the amount of my yearly rent, and that not in costly 
living, but mostly in paying laborers and tradesmen, and 
building, or assisting to build, tenants’ houses. While I 
was absent from this country (on the Continent) I did 
not, in the four years that I was away, draw #50 a year 
| from Ireland, but continued to spend at home what be- 
| longed to my home. I have also considerably reduced 
| my rents, although they were not before any higher than 
| those around us; so that in ten years I have received 
less, by about £2,000, than I should have done, if I had 
not reduced my rents.’’ 

His efforts were mainly directed to promote self-help 
and independent exertion amongst the neighboring ten- 
antry and peasantry. In the letter already quoted, he 
further says: ‘‘ One thing is remarkable. I can hardly 
| name one single tenant who has got any considerable help 
| from me, who has prospered ; I mean a help in a gift of 
| money, or a loan which he has not been required to pay 
| up, as he promised. Those tenants who are doing well 
| have all helped themselves, by using the powers God gave 
them. Iam proud of such tenants, and have a right to 
be so.”’ 

Like most true benefactors of their fellow-men, Mr. 
| Hamilton was a person of strong religious convictions. 
| And one of the most extraordinary features of his life was 
| his wonderful success in inducing Orangemen and Cath- 
| olics to associate under fraternal conditions. Moved by 
| a sense of his responsibility to God for some efforts for 
the spiritual as well as temporal welfare of his neighbors, 
he began to read the Bible and pray with a little group 
of half-a-dozen poor people. His genial and intelligent 
management of this little class attracted much attention, 
and a multitude of requests to share in his instructions 
| began to pour in upon him. He could not refuse, and 











| the work grew, until, every Sunday, he had more than 
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one thousand adults assembled for reading the Bible and 
prayer, Catholics and Protestants intermingling, as on a 
family basis. He mentions that in one of these classes 
«¢an old man, a hot Orangeman and another old man, a 
very strong Roman Catholic, eyed one another and sat 
down on the extreme ends of the same form.’’ Several 
Sundays passed away. ‘Then, there being only one large- 
type volume amongst the Bibles, for that class, it was of- 
fered to those two old men jointly, and then Mr. Hamil- 
ton writes, ‘‘ To my great joy I saw that, instead of sit- 
ting as far asunder as possible, they were sitting so close 
that their spectacled noses met over the pages of the large 
print Testament.’’ 

The simple fundamental truths of the Gospel, the 
grand principles of love to God and man, with a sense of 
eternal realities, were both inculcated and exemplified by 
Mr. Hamilton, so as to swallow up narrow, petty, and 
sectarian jealousies. Over the one Book, and looking to 
the one Lord, his Catholic and Protestant neighbors be- 
came as one band. He subscribed to the objects of both 
Churches. And the parish priest wrote of him, at an 
advanced period of his life: ‘‘In all Ireland there never 
was, nor is there, a more considerate and humane land- 
lord, than the good and kind-hearted proprietor of St. 
Ernans. His tenants regard him more in the light of a 
friend and benefactor, like his Master, ‘ going about doing 
good,’ than as a landlord.’’ 

During the Irish famine of 1847-49, Mr. Hamilton 
labored most assiduously to avert starvation and despair 
from the peasantry, and with great local success. In 
1881, three years before his death, he wrote to his chil- 
dren: ‘‘The happiest years of my life, not excepting 
‘Love’s young dream,’ were those closely-pinched years 
at St. Ernans, in the Great Famine, when you all, and 
your mother, held up my hands, and, by your affection 
and self-denial, enabled me, by God’s blessing, to go 
through the work I did in those terrible times.’’ 

Mr. Hamilton’s religious views were very broad, 
closely approximating, in his later years, to those of the 
Society of Friends. He loved all good men. When 
visiting Oxford, he had hours of pleasant conversation 
with Mr. Ward, ‘‘ who, in his religious opinions, leaves 
Pusey and Newman quite in the lurch.’’ And when in 
London he was the guest of Professor F. D. Maurice, 
with whose theological opinions he greatly sympathized. 
In one year he printed and sold nearly 750 thousand 
pages of tracts, written in his own simple and unsectarian 
style. He advocated ‘‘ plain English’’ for religious as 
well as other literature. ‘‘ Call ‘ ministers’ servants, and 
‘ the Gospel’ the good message.’’ He wrote five Essays, 
which were published by the Peace Society, under the 
titles of ‘‘ Christianity, Civilization, and War;’’ ‘‘At 
home Freedom, abroad Peace ;’’ ‘‘ War’’ and ‘‘ Thoughts 
on War;’’ and ‘‘ From whence come Wars and Fight- 
ings.’’ Speaking of the Thirty-seventh Article of the 
Church of England, he said: ‘‘I find nothing in the New 
Testament which allows war at all, much less which allows 
it at the command of the magistrate.’’ 


PRESIDENT Hype, of Bowdoin College, is not far out 
of the way when he says in the April Century that ‘‘ sects 
are evil only when they become sectarian.’’ What he 
looks for is ‘‘ the organic unity of members having fea- 
tures and functions entirely unlike,’’ which is St. Paul’s 
figure of the unity of the body having different members. 
Kossuth’s description of the Hungarian Church to which 
he belonged, with its wide tolerance of Lutheran and 
Calvinistic congregations alike, teaches something of the 
same lesson.—V. Y. Independent. 
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FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 


Ir has been adjudged desirable by the Advisory Counselors 
of the several Yearly Meetings, under whose care the 
Friends’ Religious Congress, in connection with the 
World’s Parliament of Religions, was held in Chicago in 
Ninth month, 1893, to invite an unofficial Conference to 
be held at Chappaqua, N Y., at the time of the meetings 
of the General Conference of the First-day School Asso- 
ciation, and of Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor, 
in Eighth month, 1894. It was the judgment of the 
Advisory Counselors, as ascertained by correspondence, 
conducted by the Central Committee, of which Jonathan 
W. Plummer, of Chicago, was Chairman, that the care of 
arranging for the Religious Conference of 1894 should be 
delegated to the Advisory Counselors of New York Yearly 
Meeting, within the limits of which the meetings would 
be held, and to such new Central Committee as they 
might appoint. 

We, the undersigned, having been thus appointed a 
Central Committee to make the necessary arrangements, 
therefore announce that a Friends’ Religious Conference, 
for the consideration of the principles, testimonies, and 
needs of the Society, will be held at Chappaqua, N. Y., 
on the 11th and 12th of Eighth month, 1894, to which 
all interested members and friends of the Society of the 
several yearly meetings are cordially invited. The meet- 
ings will be for conference only. 

There will be four sessions of the Conference. 

The Committee will announce the program later. 

All correspondence for the Conference should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, William M. Jackson, 50 Beek- 
man street, New York. 

Central Committee: Aaron M. Powell, Chairman, 
William M. Jackson, Secretary, John L. Griffen, Mariana 
W. Chapman, Joseph A. Bogardus, Anna M. Jackson, 
Robert S. Haviland, Emily P. Yeo, Samuel B. Haines, 
Anna Rice Powell, John William Hutchinson, Phebe C. 
Wright. 


DEATH OF ROBERTSON SMITH.—The New York /nde- 
pendent says: We regret to have to record that the schol- 
arship, not of Great Britain only, but of the world, has 
suffered a serious loss by the death of Prof. William 
Robertson Smith, at the age of forty-seven. His bril- 
liant abilities and extraordinary acquirements did not be- 
come generally known until, by the act of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, he was in 1881 
removed from the professorship of Hebrew in the Free 
Church College at Aberdeen on account of his critical 
views as to the Old Testament published in the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.’’ He was immediately made one of 
the principal editors of that work, and in 1883 became 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
He did more than any other man to popularize in Great 
Britain those views as to the history and composition of 
the Old Testament which have been much spoken against. 
It is not so much his work on the Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church as it is his studies of kinship and marriage 
in early Arabia, and his lectures on the religion of the 
Semites which have secured for him his position in the 
first rank of Oriental and biblical scholars. He was not 
a man of robust frame, and the strain and pain of his 
trial for heresy were too great for his strength, and left 
him an easy victim to the painful and tedious disease of 
lupus ; and there were those who did not spare to say 
that it was a punishment visited upon him for his sin of 
heresy. It would be difficult to find in England one left 
behind him who possesses the broad and at the same time 
very accurate scholarship of Robertson Smith. 
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SIMPLICITY IN MODERN LIFE. 
THE extracts printed in our issue of last week from Caro- 
line Stephen’s ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds’’ were read, we 
hope, with attention. They embody in a form which 
certainly appeals to our modern thought and culture, the 
essential views of Friends upon the subject of simplicity 
in dress,—and, by inference, upon the larger subject of 
simplicity in the different relations and activities of life. 


In this, as in many other instances, the testimonies of. 


Friends find support from many outside, who have come 
to perceive their strength and cogency. The ‘‘ world,’’ 
it is true, is still given over to its vanities, and perhaps 
these were never more vain than now, but amongst those 
who pause to think, and whose thought turns to the sober 
and the deep realities of human experience, there is a 
recognition of the truth as Friends have long seen it. 

Honor for these higher ideals is shown in many direc- 
tions. In a recent discussion in the ‘*‘ Household ’’ de- 
partment of the Ledger of this city, the editor deals with 
the topics of several lectures delivered before the Society 
of ‘*Colonial Dames.’’ Speaking of the members of 
this Society, she says they have avoided jeweled insignia, 
and that they unite in one sentiment,—‘‘ that to put down 
the ambition for mere money displays and teach a whole- 
some aim in life to our young citizens is worthy of all 
their energies. Some of them would be immensely 
pleased to go back to the neckerchief and plainly cut 
gown of Martha Dandridge’s time, or to the exquisite 
house dress of early Pennsylvania Quakers.’’ 

Again, going on to speak of the ideals which such a 
society should keep in view, she says: 

“‘ For the general plane, therefore, on which every one may stand, 
something entirely divorced from money should be the ideal, a passion- 
ate unity for wholesome ambitions, with which purse pride, in display, 
does not enter,—honor and reverence paid to all good citizens of 
humble estate who can help to build up a genuine American spirit, and 
whose acquaintance should be sought out.”’ 

We recognize in these passages the same note of sin- 
cerity and simplicity,—the avoidance of what is meretri- 
cious and untrue, the preference of that which is real and 
vital. With every such manifestation our Quaker testi- 
monies has an organic sympathy 


ANNOUNCEMENT is elsewhere made in this issue of the 
definite decision to hold a religious conference at Chap- 
paqua, at the time of the other two semi-annual confer- 


ences on First-day Schools and Philanthropic Labor. A | 


concern for such a meeting has been felt by many, and 
especially by those who attended the sessions of the Re- 
ligious Conference at Chicago, in Ninth month last, and 
the arrangements now made will be, we have no doubt, 
generally satisfactory. 


It is proposed to hold the sessions on two days, the 











I sth ail 12th of Eighth aniatlis Four sessions will 
probably be held, and papers on different subjects of deep 
interest to Friends will be presented and considered. 
These papers will be brief, not occuping more than fifteen 
minutes in reading. Further details, when fully arranged, 
will be announced later. 


BIRTH. 
HOAG.—Fourth month 16, 1894, to Butler M. and M. Elizabeth 
Hoag, of South Easton, N. Y., a daughter, who is named Mary Eliza- 
beth. 


MARRIAGES. 

ATKINSON—ATKINSON.—At “ Norwood,” Upper Dublin, 
Montgomery county, Pa., Fourth month 12, 1894, under the care of 
Horsham Monthly Meeting, Dr. Alvan W. Atkinson, of Trenton, N. J., 
son of T. Howard and Mary W. Atkinson, of Buckingham, Bucks 
county, Pa., and Sara C., daughter of James Q. Atkinson, of Upper 
Dublin. 

FISHER—TAYLOR.—On Fourth month 4, 1894, by Friends’ 
ceremony, at the home of the bride’s father, Jesse J. Taylor, in West 
Goshen township, Vernon L. Fisher, of Upper Uwchlan, and Minerva 
E. Taylor. 

PAINTER—LANE.—In Baltimore, Md., Fourth month 4, 1894, 


by Friends’ ceremony, James E. Painter, of West Chester, and Lottie 
Lane, of Frederick, Md. 


DEATHS. 

ASHBRIDGE.—Fourth month 10, 1894, at the residence of her 
son, Samuel H. Ashbridge, Philadelphia, Jane P., widow of S. Howell 
Ashbridge, aged 78 years. 

[She was born at Lahaska, Bucks county, Fifth month 1, 1816, and 
was a daughter of John and Mary Gillingham, and sister of Smith P. 
Gillingham, an old resident of Buckingham, now residing in Chester 
county. Her son, Samuel H. Ashbridge, with whom she resided at 
the time of her death, is the present coroner of Philadelphia. ] 

BALLINGER.—At Woodbury, N. J., Second month 17, 1894, 
Susan Ballinger, in the 85th year of her age; a member of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

BUZBY.—At the residence of his sister-in-law, Mary B. Bispham, 
Moorestown, N. J., Fourth month 10, 1894, William Buzby, in his 


| 77th vear. 


HALDEMAN.—In Media, Delaware county, Pa., on April 4, 1894, 
Thomas J. Haldeman, aged over 60 years; a member of Chester ( Pa.) 
Monthly Meeting. 

HALLOWELL.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 10, 1894, after 
years of suffering, William Penrose Hallowell, in his 61st year, eldest 
son of Hannah Penrose and the late Morris L. Hallowell, of 
Philadelphia. 

KNIGHT.—On Third month 16, 1894, at Byberry, Pa., 
youngest child of Charles and Tacy R. Knight, in her gth year. 

** Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” It is hard to know that the privilege 


Edna, 


| is no longer ours to watch the unfolding of this beautiful life, to look 


into her innocent and radiant face, to hear her soft, musical voice. 
This dear child, by her sweet, winsome ways, won the love of all who 
knew her, and is greatly missed and mourned, not alone in the family 
circle, but by her class-mates and teacher of the _ Byberry First- aay 
school. ‘ Our loss, dear child, is thy eternal gain.’ 

LIPPINCOTT. —Suddenly, Fourth month 8, 1894, at the — 
dence of her sister-in-law, Susan S. Lippincott, near Marlton, N. J., 
Jane Z. Lippincott, aged 80 years,g months. Interred at Fair Hill 
Friends’ burying-ground, Philadelphia. 

MATTHEWS.—In New York city, Fourth month 7, 1894, Al- 
pheus Matthews, formerly of Philadelphia, aged 88 years, 7 months. 
Interment at Fair Hill Friends’ burying-ground, Philadelphia. 

SHARP.—Third month 7, 1894, in Baltimore, Anna Matthews 
Sharp, wife of A. P. Sharp, and ape of the late Joshua and Mary 
H. Matthews; a life long member of the Society of Friends. 

During her long suffering her constant words were, “* Thy will be 
done.” “I havenofears.” “ I have always tried to do my duty as I un- 
derstood it.” . 

TOWNSEND.—In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at his home, Second 
month 21, 1894, Isaac Townsend, in his 75th year; a lifelong member 


| of Oswego Monthly Meeting. 


WILKINSON.—At her home near London Grove, Third month 
30, 1894, Sarah R. Wilkinson, widow of the late Ellis P. Wilkinson, 
in the 83d year of her age; a member of London Grove Monthly 
Meeting. 
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SWARTHMORE INCOME FUND. 


Five-year Fund: 
James V. Watson, 
Joseph Wharton, 
Robert M. Janney, . 
Edward H. Ogden, . 
Mary C. Clothier, ‘ 
Isaac H. Clothier, .. . 


$100 per year. 
100 i 
100 as 
100 Ki 
100 ae 
100 sg 


All Friends interested in College education are invited | 

to subscribe, in proportion to their ability. 
CHARLES M. BippLeE, Chairman and Treasurer. 
Fourth month 16, 1894. 


FROM THE MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


We know that our friends have been waiting to hear from 
us again, through the columns of your paper, and I have 
been waiting for time to write a little more at length than 
usual. The appeal in a private letter, for funds with 
which to shingle the ‘‘ old woman’s house,’’ met with 
such a ready response, we were enabled to get the work 
done in a very short time, greatly to the delight of all 
concerned, even to the putting in ordef the little piazza, 
a really necessary part of a house in this climate. ‘It 
looks poorty, don’t it?’’ said the old woman, as she 
came out in the street, where we stood, to admire it. We 
could say it did, by comparison, certainly. 

Old Jack, the husband of this woman, was one of the 
smartest, most thrifty of his people, here, and almost the 
first, after he became a free man, to buy a piece of ground 
and build a house for his large tamily. This little rough 
building was the pride of himself and family, as well as 
the envy of his less thrifty neighbors. Here they lived 
with their children, until the latter married and went out 
to make homes of their own, and here all but one of them 
have come back to die, and two of the number have left 
families of orphaned children to be brought up by the 
old people. All were well cared for till the old man was 
taken away, last sumiaer, and the storm followed, de- 
stroying the crop left, and rendering the house almost 
uninhabitable. The rain poured through the roof, until, 
in times of storm, they were obliged to crawl under the 
tables. In this condition we found them, the first of the 
winter, the old woman sick with the grippe, and three 
grandchildren in one room, an older crippled sister, and a 
granddaughter of sixteen, dying with consumption, in the 
other. This is only one of many pitiful cases that have 
come to our notice, that we have helped relieve, but hav- 
ing been acquainted with the family from the first and 
knowing them to be such worthy people, we have been 
especially interested in them. So many helpless persons 
under one roof, we seldom meet. 

It has been a strange, hard winter, such a one as I 
trust we may not be called to pass through again. Nor, 
as yet, do the prospects look very cheerful. The heavy 
frosts the last week in March destroyed almost entirely 
the early peas, and necessitated the planting over of other 
vegetables. The planters say there is no money in farm- 
ing, this year. Of course everyone is disappointed, as 
there is very little work, more than the regular hands can 
do. For lack of seed, a much smaller crop of cotton, 
corn, and potatoes will be put in. They generally save 
their own seed, but this, of course, they have not been 
able to do this year. The weather is singularly cool, and 
another frost would not surprise us. 

Now we desire to say a few words in regard to the 
Dispensary law, which has been the cause, or the enforce- 


| trouble in this State. 


Tue following subscriptions have been received to the | workings here and gathered all the information possible 





ment of which, rather, has been the cause of so much 
From the first we have watched its 


in regard to its workings in other places. I have never 


| yet heard a person of thought and judgment say they did 


not think it a good law, or that they did not think the 
amount of drunkenness greatly decreased. ‘That more 
liquor is sold to the colored people than the whites is 
probably true; but the fact that every purchaser has to 


| register his name, and no person can make more than one 


purchase a day, accounts for that. 
closed at 6 p.m. The effect of that must be evident to 
every one. In this place, where there were eight bar- 
rooms, a great change has taken place. Saturday night, 
when the working people are paid off and crowd into the 
village to purchase supplies for the coming week, used to 
be a time for drunkenness and rioting until the early 
hours of the morning. Now the people come and go in 
a quiet, orderly manner, and, in spite of the hard times, 
many poor families have been more comfortably clothed 
and fed this winter, simply because the little money 
earned has gone into the family instead of the whiskey 
till. This law will never take the place of prohibition, 
but it is, certainly, a long step in the right direction. 

School is full and well attended still. There is so 
little to do, the children are not needed in any consider- 
able numbers, and the work in all departments is going 
steadily forward. 

We received a short but pleasant call from Mary Wil- 
lets and Martha Schofield, about three weeks since. We 
are always glad to see our friends, and wish that more of 
them might visit us. They can never get a good idea of 
the work being done in these schools until they do. 

In regard to the barrels, we hope our friends will try 
to continue their help in that direction. We must con- 
tinue our aid until the times grow a little better. That 
the Dorcas room has been a blessing to the village and 
the surrounding country this winter, I think all will 
admit. And then a part of our work, the support of the 
Home, continues through the year. Miss Nicholas 


The dispensaries are 


| expects to remain during vacation, and everything will 


be well attended to. Please bear this in mind. 


Assy D. Munro. 


RESERVOIRS AND IRRIGATION.—History repeats itself 
in the Southwestern Territories of the United States, in 
the recent building of great storage reservoirs for the 
turning of the desert into arable land through irrigation. 
These things were done in the same region, in days 
before Columbus, bya race of Aztec kinship, now surviv- 
ing only in a few scattered villages. Traces of their old 
reservoirs, canals, and ditches are still visible in tracts 
now being again developed by town and irrigation com- 
panies. The town of Eddy, in Lincoln county, N. M., 
and the productive country about it is one of the best 
examples of the results of this modern application of old 
modes of agriculture. The construction of dams, with 
proper escape ways for the carrying away of floods and 
silt, has passed the experimental stage and has been re- 
duced to a practical and profitable science applied on a 
vast scale. The cost of the dam recently built at Eddy, 
which is to form a distributing reservoir, was $125,000. 
Above this a great dam costing $200,000, built for reserve 
storage of the river’s flow, expands in a lake larger than 
Lake Chautauqua. These reservoirs are indispensable to 
to the agriculture of that region at all seasons, for already 
the farmers and fruit growers are preparing to irrigate 
their wheat, alfalfa, and orchards.—Z xchange. 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


CONFERENCE CLASS, I5TH AND RACE STREETS.—At a meeting of 
Conference Class, held Fourth month 8, 1894. 

After the minutes, Robert M. Janney read Chapters II. and III. of 
** The Quaker Ideal.”” In Chapter II. are set forth the principles upon 
which is based the Quaker ideal in relation to the ministry, and in 
Chapter III. the practical application of these principles is discussed. 

The Friend recognizes no clergy as a distinct class and accords to 
no onea mediatory position between man and God. Friends encourage 
education but feel that a man may be a strong and convincing minister 
without itsaid. Since we believe that men and women equally partake 
of the divine life, the preaching of women has been regarded as of the 
same authority as that of men. A marked characteristic of the Quaker 
ideal has always been freedom and spontaneity of service by an unpaid 
ministry. In all these principles, we believe ourselves upheld by 
Apostolic custom and doctrine and in their application through more 
than two centuries nothing has caused us to doubt their practical value. 

After the reading, some remarks were made upon the subject, and 
regret expressed that in some sections a paid ministry had been insti- 
tuted among Friends. It is fitting that we should adhere to the doc- 
trine of free service as to one of our most distinctive and vital 
principles. 


The meeting adjourned at the usual time. a.. B. 8. 





YounG FRIENDs’ ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA.— The Young 
Friends’ Association met Fourth month goth, in the Library at 15th and 
Race streets, the president, William W. Birdsall, in the chair ; the attend- 
ance was large. The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
approved. The reports from the committees included a reply from the 
Current Topics Committee to the question referred last month : ‘*‘ What 
position should Friends take with relation to hazing, and the so called 
athletic sport, foot ball, as indulged in by students in our institutions of 
learning ?”’ This embodied two distinct questions, which were consid 
ered separately ; first, with regard to hazing, it was said, “ there is but 
one position which Friends cam take, that is to treat hazing as any other 
offense against the good order of the Society, to discountenance it en- 
tirely. ‘ The education which will send out doctors, lawyers, teachers, and 
editors to bless the world and make it happier is a good thing, but the 
education which leads young men to defy the laws of humanity and the 
land is as deadly as the upas tree to all who come within its poisonous 
influence.’ Therefore we must do all in our power as Friends, in our 
institutions, to instill in our boys respect for life and property, and if 
when young men at college they fail to retain this feeling, and imperil 
others and themselves by thoughtless acts, they shall suffer the penalty 
of the law, for we think the troubie in the past and present in reference 
to this hazing problem has been that students have been regarded too 
much as privileged beings and not amenable to the civil law. Were 
this feeling removed and the offenders made to realize that their tricks 
put them on the level of common criminals, we think there would be 
little hazing worth the name.”’ 

The second part, with regard to foot ball, was answered in two brief 
papers by Dilworth P. Hibberd and Prof. Benjamin Smith. The first 
paper advocated the game if played with proper restrictions, as it de- 


velops quickness of action, strength, courage; and rapid thought and | 
ingenuity. The second paper says in part: “It is the profession of | 


our Society that we exercise a guarded care in all that affects the well 
being of those entrusted to our care, physically, mentally, morally, and 
spiritually : can the game of foot ball honestly be said to contribute to 
these ends? After a careful and, we believe, an impartial study of the 
game and its effects for a period of seven years, we have no hesitation 
in accepting the conclusion that it offends against each of the powers 
coming within the influence of an education.”’ 

In the discussion which followed there were two lines of opinion, 
one strongly condemnatory, the other almost as heartily in favor, the 
latter being held by those recently connected with our Friends’ institu- 
tion, claiming that the regulating rules are obeyed under their jurisdic- 
tion, and that the ganre is almost entirely under the control of the 
faculty, who have appointed a medical inspector who has power to 
prohibit any one not fitted to enter the training, and, although the team 
does play that of other colleges, the number of games, the trips, length 
of stay, and amount of expense, etc., are all submitted to the approval 
of the faculty beforehand ; it was also claimed that foot ball more than 
any other athletic sport, develops strength, endurance, courage, mental 
quickness, control of temper, codperation, generalship. On the other 
hand, the evil effects were insisted upon,—the development of bad 
feeling between students at different colleges or schools, the danger of 
serious injury to the players, etc. It was said that the simplicity of 
habits required during training is not permanent, but is often succeeded 
by over indulgence when the training restraints are withdrawn, and that 
the evil effects on the players are accompanied by corresponding influ- 
ences upon the spectators. The point was raised that the condemna- 
tion was for foot ball as it has been played in the past, and that as the 
new rules for its playing have just been formulated, it cannot be said 
that in the future all seriously objectionable features may not be elimi- 


mated from the game. 





The Executive Committee then reported “ that the matter of arrang- 
ing for the joint meeting of all kindred associations, held Fourth month 
7, was referred to a committee consisting of Robert M. Janney and 
Anna Jenkins Ferris, and that twenty persons were appointed delegates 
from this association, of whom nineteen were present. 

The program for the evening will be: 1. Review of Chapter VI. 
Volume III. of Janney’s History of Friends, by William E. Walter; 
2. Sketch of the Life of William Allen, by Emma S. Webster. There 
was also included the report of the above special committee which was 
not read at this time.” 

As the committee of delegates from all the associations had accepted 
the proposition that the Fifth month meeting should be held under their 
care, it was moved and carried that when this meeting should close it 
should be under adjournment to the regular date in the Sixth month. 

William E. Walter then presented a most able and scholarly review 
of Chapter VI. Volume III. of Janney’s History of Friends, which 
deals with the career of the Society in Europe from the years 1711 
to 1730. 

Though loath to leave such a paper with brief comment, the hour 
required our hastening to the paper on William Allen, by Emma S. 
Webster. William Allen was born in Spitalfields, London, England, 
in 1770, and was brought up in a most simple Quaker home; although 
his mind was scientific in its bent he engaged in silk manufacturing at 
his father’s desire ; but in 1792 he succeeded in entering a chemical 
establishment and in but three years became its proprietor and also took 
what was, at that period, a full medical course. One claim above every 
other impressed itself upon him—* the cause of universal righteous- 
ness,”’ his thirst for knowledge, his personal advancement, all else were 
subservient to this claim; to which he showed his faithfulness by his 
labors for the abolition of slavery, the educational and labor problems, 
the cause of peace. In 1812, when obliged by ill health to rest for a 
time, he wrote in his diary: “‘ The following great objects are enough 
for one man, and I must resist all attempt to engage in more, viz.: the 
overseership of Grace Church Monthly Meeting, Lancaster’s school 
concerns, Spitalfield’s school, philanthropist lectures (he had delivered 
108 lectures in six months in 1804), General Association for the Poor, 
the Bible Society ’’ ; nevertheless it was in that same year that he first 


| definitely took up the labor problem. He was trustee for the estate of 


the Duke of Kent, in addition to all this immense philanthropic labor, 
and retained his devotion to his scientific work, which covered not only 
chemistry and medicine, but also botany and mineralogy. His long, use- 
ful life peacefully ended in 1842. A charming biography of him, written 
by Irene M. Ashby, was published in London in 1893. The author 
says of him: “ He was not one of those prophetic spirits which from 
time to time startle mankind ; he was only a brave, true man, beneath 
whose ordinary exterior glowed the fire of quenchless love, one who 
amid the pressure of work and whirl of thought, held his balance true, 
his heart sound, and his faith unshaken.” 

After brief comment on this paper, two or three Friends gave short 
accounts of their impressions of the meeting on Fourth month 7; the 
general feeling was extreme interest and delight in the zeal and culture 
shown throughout, and the conviction that it was the outward inaugura- 


| tion of that movement for the renewal of Quakerism which has already 
| made itself felt. The association adjourned until Sixth month. 


ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 


OPENING OF SOMERVILLE HALL.—A large number of those con- 
nected with and interested in the work at Swarthmore College were 
present at the opening of “Somerville Hall,” the girls’ gymnasium 
building, on the afternoon of the 14th. Chairs had been placed in the 
building, and it formed a very satisfactory place of meeting. The large 
room was well filled, some being obliged to stand. 

The exercises were directed by Emma S. Chambers, president of 
the Somerville Society, who referred to the inception of the plan of the 
now-completed building, and the success which had so far been at- 
tained. She extended a hearty welcome to all present. President De 
Garmo followed in a brief and felicitous address, in which he outlined 
the need for physical as well as intellectual culture, and spoke of the 
changed position of women since the days of so-called “ chivalry.” 
They are now in touch with business affairs, with the professions, and 
with movements of social reform. ‘‘ Unless all signs fail woman will 


| soon be called upon to be an active citizen of the State.’’ These duties 


demand health and strength. ‘“ Vice and wrong cannot be trodden out 
by high heels or paper soles.’’ ‘“ To the sensibility of women we have 
added intellectuality ; to these we must now add physical stamina.” 

Dr. Frances S. Janney spoke upon the several systems of physical 
culture by gymnastic exercises, explaining in an interesting manner the 
*« Swedish system,” now highly approved, and in many leading institu- 
tions preferred as most simple, natural, and effective. ’ 

John W. Gregg, president of the Delphic, and John M. Willis, 
president of the Eunomian, the two literary societies of the men stu- 
dents, represented the interest they felt in the occasion, and extended 
their hearty congratulations to the Somerville. Each of them referred 
to the plan of building, on the west campus, a hall, for the joint use of 
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the Delphic and Eunomian, and indicated that its erection might not 
be long deferred. 

Professor Susan J. Cunningham, in a brief but practical address, 
urged the establishment of a Lucretia Mott Fellowship by the life 
members of the Somerville Society. As there are some 350 of these, 
an annual contribution of $1.50 by each one would make $525—enough 
for a substantial Fellowship, to maintain a graduate student of Swarth- 
more in advanced study at an American or foreign university. Her 
suggestion was cordially received and at a meeting of the Society held 
after the close of the exercises, was officially approved, and a commit- 
tee appointed to take charge of the subject. 

Mary Willets, of Trenton. N. J., one of the managers, spoke earn- 
estly of the interest felt by the College in this excellent undertaking, 
and dwelt upon the thought that the physical nature should be respected 
and honored. ‘ For ye,” said Paul, “are the temple of the living 
God.” 

Susan W. Lippincott suggested that there was still a small balance 
unpaid on the building, of which, however, part had been raised during 
the day. Alice Roberts Williams made a statement in regard to these 
points. The meeting closed, and the company adjourned to the college 
building, where an informal reception was held, and tea was served in 
the dining-room. 


New CLASS AT THE WILLIAMSON SCHOOL.—The places made 
vacant by the class recently graduated at the Williamson Free School 
of Trades have been filled by the admission (Ninth inst.) of seventy-two 
new pupils. Eleven of these are from Philadelphia, 3 from Bucks 
county, 15 from Montgomery, 9 from Chester, 9 from Delaware, 11 
from New Jersey, and several from other counties in Pennsylvania, 
with a small number from the State of Delaware, and one from Mary- 
land. The new admissions are stated to have passed a higher exami- 
nation than any other class yet admitted. 


PRESIDENT HARPER ON CO-EDUCATION.—-President Harper says 
that when he was placed at the head of Chicago University, he was 
strongly opposed to co-education, and entered upon his duties with the 
gravest misgivings because of the presence of the girls. He now de- 
clares that the only department of the University which has never made 
him the slightest trouble is the young women’s department. 


APPOINTED TEACHERS.—At the meeting of the Board of Public 
Education, of this city, last week, T. Montgomery Lightfoot was elected 
Instructor in Physics, in the Central High School, at a salary of $1,000 
per annum, to date from Fifth month 1. He is a graduate of Swarth- 
more College, of the class of 1888. At the same meeting, Caroline R. 
Gaston as teacher of Latin in the Girls’ High School, at $1,050 per 
annum, was confirmed. She is now teaching in Friends’ Central 
School, 15th and Race streets. She is also a graduate of Swarthmore, 
of the class of 1890. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE—THE SOMERVILLE REUNION.—The an- 
nual Reunion of the Somerville Literary Society, with the opening 
exercises of Somerville Hall, was held, as noted in the last issue, on 
Seventh day, the 14th inst. A more delightfully bright and pleasant 
day could not have been desired, and after the wintry, and exceedingly 
inclement weather of the first part of the week, it was thoroughly ap- 
preciated by those who had the affair in charge. 

Of all the days of the year, this is always the most important to 
Somerville members ; then the life members return, and with those who 
still compose the active society, transact their business, and mingle to- 
gether for mutual help and encouragement. This year, however, ex- 
ceptional interest was manifested on account of the opening of Somer- 
ville Hall, and an unusually large number of life members were present. 

The business meeting, held in the new hall, was opened at 11.30. 
The treasurer of the Somerville Hall Fund Committee reported that 
$10,102.66 had been subscribed towards the building, and the cost was 
$10,740.20. The extra expense being due to the maple floor, galvan- 
ized iron cornices, electric light wires, and pipes from the College for 
heating, none of which had been provided for in the specifications, but 
which were deemed necessary for the completion of the building. 
Before the end of the day $214 had been collected, leaving $423.54 
needed to clear the hall of debt. 

At the close of the meeting, at one o'clock, lunch was served in the 
dining-room, and from 1.45 until 3.15 the Literary Exercises of the 
Society were held, after which an ivy, planted at the base of one of 
the walls of the hall, was dedicated. (The opening exercises are noted 
in another item.) 


—It is said that the leading London Jews are about to combine to 
exclude from the privileges and honors of the synagogues all those 
who engage in money lending at usurious rates. 

—According to the report of the Commissioner of the Internal 
Revenue, the distilleries of the United States consumed 218,132,293 
bushels of grain during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893. 


THE LIBRARY. 


THERE is no class of writers with whom many of our readers will have 
a closer or more cordial feeling of sympathy than those who devote 
their time and talents to the kindly study of nature. One of the most 
lively and interesting of our American authors in this department of 
literature is Olive Thorne Miller, who has particularly given her 
attention to the life of the birds. The new volume which her pub- 
lishers (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), have just put out is entitled 
“A Bird Lover in the West,’ and makes a handsome book of 278 
pages. The studies in it were all made, as the title indicates, in our 
Western country, and within the last three years—part of them in 
Colorado, others in Utah, and the remainder in Southern Ohio. Some 
have appeared in the magazines, but others are now published for the 
first time. The book will interest any one who cares for out-door life 
and natural history studies,—indeed, it may very easily do more than 
interest those who are already drawn in such directions, for it may 
awaken by its pleasant style and entertaining description the lively 
regard of those who have not discovered what beauty and pleasure are 
to be found in these studies. 

The table of contents shows some 40 species of birds described 
intimately and precisely, their scientific names being given, in order to 
identify them to naturalists everywhere. 

The papers descriptive of her observations in the Rocky Mountains 
of which there are seven, and the three “ Beside the Great Salt Lake”’ 
will be, we are sure, particularly pleasant and interesting to eastern 
readers, for besides the descriptions of the birds there are many lively 
and picturesque passages relating to scenery, climate, and experiences 
of travel and residence, which form a pleasant setting for the studies of 
the birds. We copy here a paragraph or two from the Rocky Moun- 
tain portions of the book : 

“ The first bird I noticed in the quiet Mormon village where I set- 
tled myself to study was a little beauty in blue. I knew him instantly, 
for I had met him before in Colorado. He was dining luxuriously on 
the feathery seeds of a dandelion when I discovered him, and at no 
great distance was his olive-clad mate, similarly engaged. They were 
conversing cheerfully in low tones, and in a few minutes I suppose he 
called her attention to the superior quality of his dandelion; for she 
came to his side, and he at once flew to a neighboring bush and burst 
into song. It was a pretty little ditty, resembling the song of the 
indigo bird, his near relative. 

“ The lazuli-painted finch should be called the blue-headed finch, 
for the exquisite blueness of his whole head, including throat, breast, 
and shoulders, as if he had been dipped so far into blue dye, is his dis- 
tinguishing feature. The bluebird wears heaven’s color; so does the 
jay, and likewise the indigo bird ; but not one can boast the lovely and 
indescribable shade, with its silvery reflections, that adorns the lazuli. 
Across the breast, under the blue, is a broad band of chestnut, like the 


breast color of our bluebird, and back of that is white, while the wings 
and tail are dark. Altogether, he is charming to look upon.” 


W. D. Howells will begin the account of his “ First Visit to New 
England” in Harper's Magazine for next month. This trip was under- 
taken when he was a young newspaper writer in Columbus, Ohio, and 
in the course of it he met most of the men who, thirty-five years ago, 
made Boston the literary centre of America. 


Professor C. Hanford Henderson will have an article in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for next month, calling attention to “ Cause and 
Effect in Education,’’ which he declares has been sadly neglected. He 
insists that a child shall be looked upon as a unit, and not as a spirit 
joined to a body. 


Forest Leaves, the publication of the Pennsylvania Forestry Asso- 
ciation has sent out a particularly interesting number for the present 
month. There are two fine illustrations of a specimen white ash tree, 
growing on the premises of S. Edward Paschall, near Doylestown, Pa. 
The tree, which is very old, measures over four and one-half feet in 
diameter at a point four feet above the ground. In height it is proba- 
bly seventy-five feet. It stands alone, in deep, rich soil, and has at- 
tained a remarkably fine development of top. It is supposed to be 
almost as old as the present century. It was photographed by Charles 
S. Bradford, of West Chester, under the direction of Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock, of the Pennsylvania Forestry Commission. In a recent number 
of Forest Leaves Dr. Rothrock asked for data about trees of this species, 
and out of the replies received selected this specimen for illustration. 





For Friends Intelligencer and Journal. 
TRAILING ARBUTUS. 

On, dainty daughter of the budding spring ! 

Dearest and fairest in her flowery train, 

Each April bids my waiting heart proclaim 

The wondrous magic of thy sweet perfume, 

Which summons from the Past’s unceasing gloom 

My youth, and Jets me live those days again 

When first I found thee, and the world was new. 


Close nestling in the lap of mother Earth, 

Thy starry petals open to the light 

In downy beds of dewy mosses green 

And covered o’er with Autumn's faded wreath, 
To guard thy beauty, by its rustling sheath, 

From blighting kisses in the frosty night, 

When north winds wail amid the branches bleak. 


Oh, early friend, who taught my steps to seek 
This modest floweret ’neath the brown leaves hid, 
And spoke of worth which hides itself away 
From noisy plaudits and the eye of day, 

Yet waits the coming of the favored feet 

That love the paths its fragrance maketh sweet 
And trace their windings by the light of Faith. 


The lesson taught has never been forgot,— 

Each spring renewed, the blessed meaning glows, 
Fresh.tinted by God's pencil with the rose, 

As bursts in bloom, encircling Death amid 

This humble blossom, and my soul again 
Emerges from the Winter's doubt and pain 


To revel in the sunlight of that hope. F. L.S. 


THE ROAD. 
As it lay in the full-mooned April night, 
A curving ribbon of silver light, 
I could hardly believe that the path that glowed 
So white was only the muddy road. 
Only the trampled, down-trodden way, 
Where our footprints sank in the yielding clay ; 
By moonlight changed to a pathway grand 
Fit to lead into fairyland. 


I think sometime we shall stand and gaze 

On the way we trod in our earthly days ; 

And the mud shall be gone to our clearer sight, 

And all be changed to a track of light. 

Forgetting how rough was the path we trod, 

We shall see that it led us straight to God. 

— Fanny Peirce, in the Farm Journal. 

Sandy Spring, Md. 


TO THE DANDELION. 
PRETTY spendthrift! So to throw 
Gold away upon the grass ; 
And set thy shining gems so low 
Thieves may steal them as they pass. 


There’s no rose among them all 
With its bounties half so free, 

No haughty lily, white and tall, 
In lavish giving equals thee. 


But upon this foolish earth 
The wealth beyond our reach we prize, 
And ingrates count thee little worth, 
Since at their feet thy fortune lies. 





statement: ‘‘ Mohammedans do not have a religion to be 
compared with ours, but they have no openly immoral 
women and no saloons. It is to our shame that we permit 
both.’’ This is misleading. There are openly immoral 
women among the Moslems, though not to the extent that 
they are found elsewhere. But the almost inevitable in- 
ference as to morality is very incorrect. There are no 
distinctively Mohammedan saloons, and yet there is not a 
city in Turkey where Mohammedans do not to a greater 
or less extent frequent saloons kept by other nationalities. 
Such statements have just enough of basis in fact to make 
them dangerous in their influence because so liable to be 
entirely misunderstood.—WV. Y. J/ndependent. 
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THE PURIFICATION OF THE PRESS. 
The Outlook. 


| A COMMITTEE of the Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends 








| its work. 
| Advertisements which point to gilded crime, details of 


has issued a letter to editors and journalists in behalf of 
the purity of the press, which is one of the most practi- 
cal movements in the line of Christian work which we 
have recently seen. These Christian women are trying 
to do away with that menace to our home life which re- 


| sults from the publication in the daily press of articles 


which ought never to see the light. One paragraph in 
their appeal is as follows: ‘‘ Let nothing hinder or retard 
Cast out the evil that the good may reign. 


most unholy acts, personal and pictorial notices which 
are incentives to the violation of the higher law—let all 


| of these be thrown aside, giving their space to better 


things.’’ This appeal is accompanied with a report of 
what has been done, from which we glean the following 
facts: This committee has been in existence, working for 
a higher standard of literature, for several years. It has 
addressed circulars to hundreds of the leading journals 
of the United Statesand Canada asking their codperation. 
A paper on the subject was presented at the World’s Fair 
Congress of Representative Women. A letter was ad- 
dressed to fifty prominent clergymen, asking them to 
preach at least two sermons each year on the purification 
of the press. The report is signed by seven women of 
the Society of Friends. Surely all lovers of the home 
and of the kingdom of God must sympathize with this 
movement. The task which these women have undertaken 
is difficult and delicate, but the better sentiment of the 
community is with them, and, notwithstanding many in- 
dications to the contrary, the desire for a higher moral 
standard in our daily papers is on the increase. The So- 
ciety of Friends does not occupy a large place before the 
public, but we have often noticed that when it undertakes 
a special work it is usually one of which all recognize the 
urgent need. The Quakers have always been willing to 
be leaders in ‘‘ forlorn hopes.”’ 


none which has been so long known, or has had, so to 
say, so distinguished a lineage as asparagus. Its record, 
in fact, reaches back to almost the commencement ot 
authentic history, as it is mentioned by the comic poet 
Cratinus, who died about 425 B. C., and was a contem- 
porary of, though slightly older than, Aristophanes. 
Among the Romans, also, the tasty vegetable was held in 
high esteem. Cato the elder—not the gentleman who 
was of opinion that Plato reasoned well, but his great- 
grandfather, who insisted upon the destruction of Car- 
thage, and who was born 234 B. C.—wrote a work, 
which is still extant, De Re Rustica ; and in it he treats 
at length of the virtues and proper cultivation of aspara- 
gus. Pliny, also, in his Natural History (about 60 A.D.), 
has much to say on the subject. ‘Of all the produc- 
tions of your garden,’’ he feelingly observes, ‘‘ Your 
chief care will be your asparagus’’ ; and he devotes sev- 
eral chapters and parts of chapters to its many beneficent 
qualities and the best modes of raising it. He asserts 
that, even in his day, the soit about Ravenna, was so 
favorable to its production that three heads grown in that 
district had been known to weigh a Roman pound. As, 


however, this pound seems to have been equal to only 
about eleven of our ounces, it would apparently have re- 
quired four of the stocks to reach a pound of our weight ; 
but this result, considering the state of horticulture in 
those days, may be looked upon as wonderful enough, 
and has, in point of fact, only been equalled in our own 
times.— Saturday Evening Gazette. 








A PLEA FOR THE WOODS. 
Tue wild flowers will soon prove the great attraction to 
the lovers of nature. 





flowers. 


part of their crime. Without the slightest regard to the 
rights of others, they will pull the flowers, roots and all, 
leaving a scar on the face of nature that may never heal. 


Garden and Forest urges the Yarmer to leave a little | perform her important duties, be they social or otherwise. 


: ’ | She will call to see her friend who has been in trouble. 
nowhere else ; it also urges the sparing of the flowers that | 


swamp-land for the sake of the wild flowers that will grow 


cover and crown the fences with beauty. There comes 
to mind now a morning walk last fall through a country 


lane that was hedged on either side with a perfect glory | 


of goldenrod and clematis. It made even that cloudy 
day sunshiny, so glorious was the coloring. ‘Two days 


afterward a mass of dead and withered weeds lay in the | 


sunshine, while the crooked and carelessly built stone 
fence lay revealed in all its ugliness. 


the flower from which all the color had not yet departed. 
Before the week was over, the smoke of the flowers helped 


the pink of neatness. 
feeling of brotherly love. 

An enemy of the woods, Garden and Forest says, who 
should be watched, is the professional root-digger. 


‘¢ Professional root-diggers gather supplies each suc- | 


ceeding year from the same section as long asthe yield is 
profitable. 


It is stated that ginseng can be cultivated successfully, 
and the production of ginseng may yet become a paying 
business. 
tion. Iheard complaints last Decoration Day that plants 


such as the trillium once plentiful in this locality, are now | 
Plant-collectors | 
are charged with being largely responsible for the extermi- | 
| the current month, his attempt to cross Tibet. 


almost exterminated by overgathering. 


nation of wild flowers, and this is, perhaps, true in a way. 


But, after all, collectors are among the most active agents, | 


indirectly, in perpetuating them, among town and city 


people, by giving an opportunity to buy them, and among | 
country people by awakening them to the fact that native | 


plants are worth money, and, consequently, worth keep- 


ing; for many people see no value in anything excepting | 

| sees only coarse grass, or bare, gravel-strewn ground of 
Every year a | 
With | 
| long black-haired yaks, antelopes, or wild asses. 


the cash value.’’ 

Botany is becoming a popular study. 
knowledge of plants is becoming more widespread. 
this knowledge will come a reverence for the life of plants ; 
their right to live and fill their mission of decoration will 
be recognized. The instinctive respect for the life of 
plants is born in some people, and where it is not born 
it should be cultivated. A little girl known to the writer 
has, since her baby days, had this reverence. She would 
always ‘‘ leave some for next year,’’ when picking flowers 
in the woods or by the roadside. If she disturbed a root, 
it was delightful to see how carefully she put it back. 


The influence of that little child made careful a group of | 


people. Recently the papers spoke of a certain strip of 


woods in Massachusetts where through the efforts of one | 
He loved | 


man, every foot of the woods is kept beautiful. 
wild flowers, but he for years has never removed a plant 
from the woods that he has not put another in its piace. 


It is said that the result is that many hitherto cultivated | 


flowers are found natural in these woods, and wild flowers 
of other sections are also found there flourishing. 
It is this effort to perpetuate beauty that shows the 
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One is compelled to doubt the de- | 
clared love of some people for the woods, so ruthless are | 
they in destroying the beauties of the woods—the wild | 
’ They will pick all the flowers they can carry, | 
and then let them die for want of care—which is a small | 


The bees and moths | 
hung buzzing over their stricken market, flying in joy to | 


notice on the same subject. 
| this, with article marked, should be a grateful and suffi- 


Many other wild plants also admit of cultiva- | 
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| true artist as well as the true philanthropist. It is not 


what I do for the poor man that is the measure of my 
love, but what I do for all men who must walk the same 
paths.— Exchange. 


SMALL SOCIAL DUTIES. 
A pistinct mark of good breeding which young girls are 
apt to treat rather lightly is what we may call the small 
social obligation. 
Every girl who has been well brought up will of course 


She could not fail to answer promptly in writing any 
written invitation, or to return a first visit in due time, 
whether the acquaintance offered her be acceptable or 
not, but there are a thousand and one slight occasions 
constantly arising which one, unless she is quite punctil- 
ious in such matters, as she should be, is apt to fail to 
recognize as obligations. 

There is no courtesy that may with good taste be 
either accepted or declined without polite acknowledg- 
ment. The receipt through the mails of a newspaper 


| addressed by a friend, and containing a marked paragraph 


7 | of interest to either or both, should be answered promptly 
to darken the rays of the setting sun; but the lane was | 


The sight of it did not produce a | 


by note, unless, for instance, the recipient should happen 
to have another paper or magazine holding some further 
In that case the sending of 


cient acknowledgment of the first. 
Ordinary notes of regrets sent in answer to formal in- 


: | vitations need, of course, no reply, being themselves 
When they have so nearly exterminated the | 


plant that the gathering no longer proves remunerative, | 
new fields are sought in which to repeat their depredations. | 


final answers. But when a friend declines an invitation, 
assigning as reason for so doing that her little brother has 
fallen and broken his collar bone, or that she herself has 


| met with an accident, an early note expressing regret 


and interest—or a visit, if the degree of intimacy justi- 
fies it—is absolutely obligatory. — Harper's Young People. 


DESERTS OF CENTRAL AsIA.—W. Woodville Rock- 
hill describes in an entertaining style, in Zhe Century for 


His pic- 
ture of a portion of the country he traversed is not al- 
luring. 

‘¢ Nature is without attractions of any kind; it is 
bleak and 1epelling ; never a tree is seen, and scarcely a 
flower, except for a month or two in the year. Probably 
the Arctic regions alone offer a more meagre flora. One 


a reddish tinge. In the most favored valleys, and near 
some brackish lakelet, are occasionally seen bunches of 
A stray 
hare or wolf runs across the trail; a sheldrake or eagle 
flies slowly off at one’s approach. Were it not for the 
wild yaks, travel across this great plateau would be im- 
possible, for dry yak-dung is the only fuel to be found. 
Should a murrain destroy the yaks as recently it 
destroyed the lyre-horned antelope, traveling, except 
along two frequented trails, would become unfeasi- 
ble. Violent winds sweep the country daily, carrying 
with them dense clouds of alkaline dust, which parch 
and crack the skin and blind the eyes. When it is not 
blowing, it is snowing, hailing, or raining. Bogs, 
marshes, and sandy wastes, cut at short distances by low 
ranges of mountains rarely rising above the line of per- 
petual snow (though, be it remembered, the lowest valleys 
are at a greater elevation above the sea than the summit 
of Mont Blanc), are the characteristics of the bleak 
country which we had to cross before the inhabited re- 
gions of Tibet could be reached.”’ 
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MARCH IN THE PINES. THE ART OF GOING WITHOUT. 


A Frew of the more tender plants made a rapid growth in | A THOUGHTFUL man, to whom life had brought a heavy 


the Pines during the warm days of early March. Helo- 
nias bullata sent up its flower-scape with apparent haste 
wherever the warm sun could reach it, but amid the dense 
Cedars it has made but little progress, and therefore the 


stant April or May weather did it no harm. The Golden- 
club, Orontium aquaticum, also made a start, but it was 
cut down wherever it appeared above the water. Pyxidan- 


share of what we are accustomed, for want of a polite 
phrase, to call discipline, once said: ‘*‘ When God sends 
a new trouble upon me, I set myself to work at once to 


| bear it as well as I can, hoping that I may be able in this 
severe frost which suddenly followed three weeks of con- | 


thera and the trailing Arbutus are both sturdy enough to | 


defy freezing weather, and the flowers of Andromeda 


had not dropped below the frost-mark. 


done their work in the warm days and had generally 
fallen, and the fruit was forming when the cold came. 
The fruit of the Maple, too, had formed on many of the 
trees. The elms also were shedding their blossoms, and 
the long staminate flowers of the Poplars were strewn 
thickly over the ground. Some of the Tupelos were 
showing their blossoms, and so was the Sweet Gum, or 
Liquidamber. The twigs of the red-bud Cercis Cana- 


way to bring about the effect upon my character which he 
has in mind as an end in chastising me, and so,—who 
knows ?—possibly shorten the duration or diminish the 
severity of the experience.’ 

This was said by one of the contemplative, solitary 


| Christians whose close attention to the problems of the 
calyculata look as fresh and bright as if the thermometer | 


densis were studded with bright blossoms which stood the | 


frost bravely. 

All through March some of the low sedges were full 
of bloom, and its wealth of bright yellow pollen made a 
feast for swarms of small bees. These bees, together with 
our hive bees, also collected pollen from the blossoms of 
the willows during the warm weather and gathered honey 
from many of the garden-flowers. 

The hardy Winter Cress, Barbarea, blossomed through- 
out the month, showing a profusion of yellow flowers on 
stems from two to three feet in height. It is only a few 
years since I first noticed the advent of this hardy cosmo- 
politan in our neighborhood, and now it is quite common 
in many places. It is interesting to keep in view the 
various foreign plants that are constantly invading our 
grounds, and to note the disappearance of so many of our 
natives ones. 
since the first clearing was made here in the virgin Pines, 
where now the large Vineland tract extends over many 
miles of cultivated ground. 

In spite of former experience, one cannot help a feel- 
ing of surprise at the intensity of the cold which the 
hardy spring flowers of the garden will endure. Three 





inner life gives something resembling a spiritual shrewd- 


| ness to their methods of thought—a something, by the 
The staminate flowers of the Alder and Filbert had | 


way, which really may deserve, at the least, as much re- 
spect as that worldly wisdom to which we so heartily de- 
fer in the experience of men of affairs. 

Whether or not the individual conclusion of this wise 
saint can be converted into a general maxim, it is plainly 
true that the final cause of an affliction is already half 
gained when one has learned to bear it. 

The monetary strain through which our nation has 
been passing will bring a vast amount of familiar misery 
upon thousands of people well used‘ to be miserable in 
certain familiar ways ; but it will bring upon other thou- 
sands of another sort a species of suffering as new as if 
they were expatriated to an undeveloped planet. 

It is these who have the lesson of the times to learn. 

People who have gone cold and hungry and homeless 
and hopeless before—they are the post-graduates in the 
great university of hardship; and while they may need 


| immediate relief more than their hitherto more fortunate 


fellows, they need education less. 

The men and women who have never gone without, or 
who have not gone without for so long that they have for- 
gotten they ever knew how, are the most pitiable pupils 
of this hard school. They stand at the foot of the long 
class which present distress and anxiety for the future are 


| training from end to end of our troubled land. 
It is only a little more than thirty years | 


The practice of economy needs training as much as 
the practice of any other science ; and the worst of a sit- 


| uation like the present is that so many of us are forced 


mornings in succession Hyacinths were frozen solid, and | 


their great bunches of flowers lay prone on the ground 


, | a trifling purchase. 


but before night they had so far recovered as to carry | 


themselves erect and defiant. Several forms of the yellow 
Narcissus also recovered without permanent injury, as well 
as many of the smaller plants, like Grape Hyacinths, 
Chionodoxas, Periwinkle, both white and blue, and purple 
Violets. 

The tender-looking stem of the Crown Imperials stood 


just ready to expand. The leaves and buds were limp 
each frosty morning, but to-day it stands erect and fresh, 
and will soon be in bloom. 

Some of the Plum-trees were in full bloom, and the 
blossoms of Abundance and Botan were hopelessly ruined 
for this year in my garden. 
Plums, Ogon, Kelsey, and Satsuma, were not yet in 
flower. Some of the Peach-trees were also in bloom, as 
well as Apricot and Almond trees. 


| upon his mettle to conquer the unconquerable ! 


into the exercise of a skill for which we are without edu- 
cation of hand or brain or spirit. 

‘« There always seems to be some conclusive reason 
why I have to buy the most expensive things,’’ said, 
plaintively, a lady whom I once accompanied to make 
She paid two dollars for an article 
for which I had never paid more than fifty cents. She 
had lost property, and every dime counted to her slender 
purse. 

But, blessed be the brave old law which puts man 


There 


| is a great deal of satisfaction to be got out of pecuniary 


But some of the other Japan | 


The beautiful Japanese climber, Akebia quinata. was | 


badly injured. The flowers were nearly ready to open, 
and they now hang limp and black all over the vine. 


The | 


tender leaves, too, are blackened.—AMary Treat, in Gar- | 


den and Forest. 


| perplexities, if one goes to work intelligently to get it. 
about eighteen inches in height, with it whorls of buds | 


The art of going without may be made as graceful and as 
winsome as it is difficult. 

‘*The family had lost two fortunes,’’ said a guest 
from a Southern home. ‘‘I was with them once when 
we had nothing to eat for three weeks but fried potatoes, 
three Peene: And I never was so happy in my 
life.”’ 

It is not easy to say, till one has studied the matter 
in the school of absolute experience, how few things there 
are in life that can be classified as the must-be, the 


essential. 

When the horses’ feet are gone, one’s own are left. 
When the cook refuses reduction of wages, there is the 
Must the 
But why ? Must the boy have the 


cook-book, and brain and hands to use it. 
parlor be repapered ? 
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dues for his secret society? Jet him earn them, as his 
father did before him. ‘I lived all summer at Cottage | 
City,’’ said the mistress of one of our most complex 
Boston mansions, ‘‘ with one maid, and only four dishes 
to cook with.’’ 

Some of us can remember how the smoothly sliding 
scale of expenditure mounted years ago—when two pairs 
of kid gloves a year would do, where two dozen are 
needed now; when cream was not a necessity to coffee ; 
when one was expected to be quite ill before the fire was | 
lighted in one’s bedroom in January. Was life, after all, 
so much harder then? Is it so much easier now? In 
fine, how serious ¢s the affliction of plain living and high | 
thinging? Is it not hazarding much to say that it is the 
lightest to which fate has seen fit to expose our tossed and 
tested lives. 

That was a wise philanthropist who dared to say: 
‘‘Cold and hunger are not the worst things in the 
world.’’ At all events, to think so is going far toward 
making ready to endure them should they indeed befall. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE “ Peace Association of Friends’ in America” (‘Orthodox ” 
Friends), offers a prize of $75.00 for the best essay, $50.00 for the 
second best, and $25.00 for the third best essay on the following topic : 
“All wars are as unwise as they are unnecessary, and they are alike 
inhuman and anti Christian.”” The essay must be written by a student 
attending some college in the United States. It must contain not less 
than five nor more than eight thousand words. Daniel Hill, Rich- 
mond, Ind., will give any needed explanations. 


—No country contributes so many immigrants to the United States 
in proportion to population as Norway. It is chiefly the rural Norse 
that come to America, and the immigrants are for the most part under 
30 years of age. The Norse are good farmers and thrifty citizens. | 
They, as well as their neighbors, the Swedes, have a strong desire to | 
make homes for themselves and to have land and the conveniences of 
life. They frequently return to visit their native country, but they 
become permanent citizens of the United States. Most of those that 
come are of marked peasant type. 


—Color plays an interesting and important part in the science of 
of medicine. The examining room at one great dispensary in New 
York City has yellow walls and semi-transparent white glass win- 
dows. The effect of the yellow reflected upon the face of a patient is 
to bring out clearly slight eruptions of the skin that in ordinary light 
would be almost invisible. 


—Auburn, Ken., a town of 1,000 inhabitants, discourages the great 
Kentucky interest of whiskey making. The village has not had an 
open saloon for fifteen years. Four elections in that time have turned 
upon the question of licensing the sale of strong drink, but at no elec- 
tion has the affirmative vote reached forty-five. Meanwhile the 
churches flourish, and Auburn is well pleased to be singular among its 
sister villages. 

—The night-blooming cactus is one of the most easily manageable 
ot sub-tropical plants, and one of the most marvelous and beautiful 
that amateurs can cultivate. It grows easily from a single small leaf, 
and usually blooms in the third year. As it becomes older its blossoms 
increase in number, and sometimes a single large plant has two or 
three of these great mysterious blossoms coming to their short-lived 
maturity in a single night. 

—An answer to the oft-repeated question: “‘ Why do not the poor 





of New York live in the suburbs rather than in the crowded tenements 
of the city?” was furnish by a suburban workman. “ No very poor 
man,” said he, ‘‘ can live in the suburbs, because rent and car fare here 
amount to more than rent alone in the tenements, and all things ex- 
cept rent are cheaper in New York than in the suburbs.’ The answer 
is complete so far asthe poorest New Yorkers are concerned. Suburban 
homes are the luxury of workingmen that have something saved and 
the reasonable certainty of permanent employment in New York. In 
all times but the worst the poorest man stands a better chance in New 
York than in the suburbs, and perhaps, even in such times as these he 
is less likely to starve in the heart of the city than in the suburbs, be- 
cause charity is more systematic and thorough in New York than else- 
where.—. Y. Sun. 


—The ex-President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
of England says public drinking troughs for horses are a curse to horse- 
flesh, as they spread farcy and glanders. A considerable ventilation of 
the matter is in progress, and it seems to be conceded by experts that 
the danger is in the contact of the horses’ mouths and not so much in 
their using the same troughs. Troughs with separate compartments are 
recommended. 
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—The annual meetings of the National British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association will be held in London on May 7, 8, 9, and 10. 


—* They call it wedlock, but it should be called padlock.” The 
phrase appears in a book just published by Harper & Brothers, entitled 
“The Wee Ones of Japan,” which is claimed to be “‘ the very bright- 
est book about babies and mothers that has appeared for a long time.”’ 
Light-hearted, sweet-tempered little Japanese wives are said to be 
united to their husbands in “ padlock,” so absolute is their submission. 


—A press dispatch says that “three married sisters, Mrs. Jennie 
Schroeder, Mrs. Anna M. Hartin, and Mrs. Emma Howard, filed suits 


| tor divorce in the Court at Van Wert, Ohio, on the 6th inst., one law- 


yer representing all. The charges, the same in all the petitions, are 
desertion, failure to provide, and gross neglect of duty. The oldest 
wife is 27 years of age.” 

—One hundred and seventeen students (men and women) have 
been studying cookery at the Armour Institute, Chicago. At the re- 
cent celebration of graduating exercises there a graduating dinner was 


| cooked by the students, and the feast was enjoyed by the founder of 


the institute, the President, a few chosen guests, and the newly- 
fledged cooks themselves. 

—A dispatch from New York to the Philadelphia Ledger says: 
‘« There was a disposition in the New York East Methodist Conference 
yesterday to criticise a clergyman because he had run in debt. But 
when it was proven that he was pastor of three churches and had to 
drive from 14 to 38 miles every Sunday in order to supply the three 


| pulpits, and that he was paid only $300 a year, although he had been 
| in consecutive service for 19 years, there was a turn in his favor. He 
| was made an elder, and a collection amounting to $206 was taken up 


for him.” 


—The Anti-cigarette smoking League of the public schools is an 
excellent thing. It is admirable not only for its object, but its method. 


| Adults may indulge in moderate cigarette-smoking without serious 


injury to any one but their friends, but among boys it is an unmixed 
evil. It is useless, however, to forbid boys tosmoke. That usually 
drives them to it. Many a boy who has no inclination for smoking 
takes to it because it is forbidden. The only reform worth anything is 


| inside reform,—the reform that is based upon conscience, pride, or 


reason. In appealing to the better part of the boys, the league has 
chosen the right way to reduce cigarette-smoking.—Philadelphia 


| Bulletin. 


—The United States Supreme Court, in a decision rendered on the 
gth instant, prepared by Justice Shiras, has decided that lager beer is 
not a “ spirituous liquor ’’ nor a “ wine.’’ The case arose from a person 
being imprisoned and fined for selling beer in Indian Territory, under 
a law which forbids spirituous liquors or wines being so sold. 


—A complaint comes from Russia of the scarcity of physicians 
throughout the empire. The number of medical men is only one in 
6,000 of the entire population. These are mostly in the large cities. 
The village population has only one in 30,000, while the remote prov- 
inces have only one doctor in 120,000 people. 


—In Switzerland women are eligible equally with men for vacancies 
in the postal and railway departments. Many women are engaged in 
the telegraph and telephone departments, and the railways employ 
them in various capacities. In Holland only eight classes of employ- 
ment in the administration of posts and telegraphs are open to women. 
The railways employ 720 women. In Italy a few women are occupied 
in the postal and telegraph offices. In Spain nearly all the positions 
in the telephone offices are held by women, and their work in the tele- 
graph offices has been so satisfactory that the Government has decided 
to have more of it. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A REMARKABLE snow storm occurred in this region last week, be- 
ginning about noon on the toth, and continuing until the forenoon of 
the 11th. It was accompanied by a strong wind from the northeast, 
and though the temperature was not below the freezing point, it drifted 
heavily in the country, so that many roads were entirely blocked. The 
fall was heavier at a distance from the city, some localities reporting it 
two feetdeep. The return of milder weather on the 13th rapidly car- 
ried away all but the drifts. The storm did much damage to vessels 
along the New Jersey and New England coasts. Some vessels were 
wrecked and several lives lost. 

THE condition of winter wheat on the Ist day of the present month 
as reported by the statistician of the Department of Agriculture, aver- 
ages 86.7 per cent. for the entire country. Last year the average was 
77-4. The corresponding average for rye is 94.4 per cent. 

THERE were in this city, last week, 408 deaths, a decrease of 32 
from the previous week, and of 113 compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. Deaths of children under 5 years of age numbered 
139. 

DaAvip DUDLEY FIELD, eminent as a lawyer, brother of Cyrus W. 

| Field, the Atlantic cable proprietor, died in New York city, after an 
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illness of but one day, early on the “an inst., aia 89 years. U.S 
Senator Zebulon B. Vance, of North Carolina, died at Washington on 
the 14th instant. 


THE rebellion in Brazil appears to be ended. The war-ships which 
were under the command of the rebellious officers, Da Gama and Mello, 
have been abandoned by them to the Government, one, the Aguidadan, 
being sunk by torpedoes. There may still be some opposition to the 
Government in the southern provinces, but it is regarded as not 
important. 


THE weekly crop report of the Weather Bureau says the snow storm 
in Pennsylvania delayed farm work, but was beneficial to grain and 
pus. There was no additional i ey to fruit. 


Religions Views Af the Society Of Friends, 


A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- | 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 


by Howarp M. JENKINS. 

Leafiet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; | 
75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mal at these 
prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


Practical Sanitary & Economic Cooking 
Adapted to Persons of Moderate 
and Small Means. 
BY MRS. MARY HINMAN ABEL. 

One of the Prize Essays published by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. Price, in paper | 
binding, 25 cents; in cloth binding, 35 cents. | 

FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’ da, Pa. 





Salesmen Wanted 


To sell Pennsylvania grown Nursery Stock which 
is the Best in the World. A fine outfit furnished 
free. Salary paid from the start and money ad- 
vanced for traveling expenses. Write for special 
terms. 


Hoopes Brothers & Thomas, 
MAPLE AVENUE NURSERIES, 
West CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


School, City, 
= County Warr. Warrants 


rank next to Governments as to Safety, as to a yield 6% tc 6% to 
7 per cent. income and over. Also, 


SCHOOL BON Ds. 


No investments that are so safe yield as good an 
income. We will gladly furnish full information. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 332 Drexel Building, Phila. 
RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 


Headquarters Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. 
These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Company, are +old to be as repre- 
sented, and can be depended upon to give entire 
satisfaction. 

A fair hose, 744 cents a foot ; a good hose, 10 cents 
a foot ; a very good hose, 12 cents a foot ; an extra 
heavy hose, 15 centsa foot Reels 7 75 cents, and all 
attachments at very low figures. Send your order 
by mail. E. L. PEIRCE, 


19 NORTH SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Good Designs 





These Extracts are put up in Bottles containing 2oz., 
especially for family use. 


HICHEST 


2 is found in the use of the JACKSON VENTILATING 


3 EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., 


ia SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE No. 6. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


We manufacture only 


A St. PETERSBURG dispatch to a Paris newspaper asserts that with 
the assent of the King of Italy and the Emperor of Austria, Emperor 
William asked the Czar (of Russia) to convoke a Congress of the Powers 
with a view to a general reduction of their military footing. The cor- 
respondent says the Czar refused to participate in any movement of 
the kind. 

THERE were ten new cases and five deaths from small pox in 
Chicago,onthe 17th. The police have begun a house-to-house canvass 
of the city under the direction of the health authorities. 

FLoops in the Genesee Valley, N. Y., caused by the melting 
snow, have done great damage to farm property, and further trouble is 
feared. 


| EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 


of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 
Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials: 
But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsburgh). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
**BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
*“* BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

** COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

‘“* DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
* ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati). 
‘**PFAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 

If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors,a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead. The best merchants 
sell them, the best painters use them. 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 
painting and color-card. Send us a postal catd and get both free. 


“ JEWETT” (New York). 

“ KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 

** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
‘*MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI " (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "'(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER "’ (New York). 

** UNION "’ (New York). 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


ECONOMY 


GRATE as each grate will heat several rooms, and they 


a furnace. 
New York. 


one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 


40z., 8o0z., pints, and quart 
If your storekeeper does not keep them 
send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 





AWARD WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


| 


will heat an entire residence with two-thirds the fuel of 7 


in wall paper areas plentiful as bad. Just as | Fourth and Race Streets, - Philadeiphia, Penna. 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
———” ee THE CAPITAL, 81,000,000, 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. G | = A be D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
REFRIGERATORS LIFE INSURANCE 
are now in season. ANNUITY AND s 


The Perfection 


Is equal if not better than others. Prices, 
$8.50 to $20.00. Chests, $6 to $12 


CONROW, 


ses and 905 MARKET STREET. 
IN PRESS 


Will be ment ds ina few days 





Executes Trusts, 
Stews Seteeeh a 


EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 





Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Cares for Real Estate. 





OFFICERS 

HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr,, Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


** Salvation by Christ.” MANAGERS 
By JOB SCOTT EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
y N. BURROUGHS WILLIAM H. JENK FRANCIS I. 
In Paper Binding, 20 cents, including postage. JOHN A. BROWN, Jr, GEORGE TUCKER B GEORGE H. ieF ADDEM, 
in Cloth 30 BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. 8 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


Friends’ Book Association, I5th and Race Sts. 
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FOR DYSPEPSIA AND EXHAUSTION, 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Dr. E. CORNELL EsTEN, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: “I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general 
derangement of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing —-« and exhaustion.” 


NOTICES. 


*,* Westbury Quarterly Meeting, which is 
usually held at this time of year in Brooklyn, 
will be held in New York instead, on Seventh- 
day, the 28th inst., at 10.30 a.m. Meeting of 
ministers the day preceding, at 3 o’clock. 

John J. Cornel is expected to attend. 

J. A. B. 

*,* Western First-day School Union will 
meet at New Garden meeting-house on Seventh- 
day, the 28th of Fourth month, 1894, at 10 
o'clock. All interested are cordially invited to 
meet with us. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER 
ELLEN P. Way. 

*,* A Conference under the care of Buz- 
lington Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee, will be held at the Mount, in Friends’ 
meeting-house, on First-day, Fourth month 22, 
at 2.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited to attend. 

SAMUEL S. DECou, Clerk. 


, \ Clerks. 


*,* A Conference under the care of Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee 
(women’s branch), will be held in Norristown 
meeting-house, on First-day, Fourth month 22, 
1894, at 2.30 p. m. 

SARA C. JAMES, Clerk of Com. 


*,* The Semi-Annual Meeting of Bucks 
County First-Day School Union will be held at 
Wrightstown, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 28, 
at 10.30 o’clock. 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 

Train leaving Twelfth and Market streets at 
7-32a. m.. for New Hope, will be met at Walton 
Station. 

BARCLAY Eyre, 
FLORENCE J. BLACKFAN, 


\ Clerks. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Fourth month 
occur as follows : 

24. Western, London Grove, Pa. 

26. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 

28. Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

30 Nebraska H. Y. M., Lincoln. 

*,.* The united circles of King’s Daughters 
will hold their first annual meeting in Cherry 
street end of Friends’ meeting-house, 15th and 
Race streets, on Fourth-day Fourth month 25, 


at3 p.m. All interested are invited to attend. | 


Mary H. Kirpy, President. 


Like a Magic Touch, 
Lustre the greatest, 
Labor the O 


ELECT ITYCON 


Never scratching, 
Never wearing, 
Never equalled. 


a al quantity free free or box 
Sold — ere. 
TRO SILICON C' 
ELEC ° 72 John st, New York. 














eee 

LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, if 
IN THE WORLD 

OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH, 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
Haverford meeting on First-day morning, the 


22d inst. I. H,. HILLBorn, Clerk. 


* * 


of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
— in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 28, 
at 1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Indian, in Room No. 2 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting- house. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 


Room No. I. 


Educational and Publication Committee at | 


9.30 a. m., in Room No. I. 
Legislation Committee at 10 a. m. 
Street Parlor. 
AMES H. ATKINSON, 
an CALEY DORLAND, } Clerks. 
Dinner can be procured on the eaiieia ata 
reasonable rate. 


, in Race 


*,.* Having changed my place of residence 
from Emerson, Ohio, to Colorado Springs, Colo- 


The Committee on Philanthropic Labor | 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| ae: one 
Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 

1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE I8s—— 


Telephone 4036. 





‘Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


Temperance and Tobacco at II a. m., in | 


MARKET 





| 


| 


rado, I would request the superintendents of the | 


Philanthropic Union, in the department of 
Demoralyzing Publications, to send me reports 


before Sixth month 10, 1894, of work done in | 
that department in their Yearly Meeting since 


last report. 
JoHN E. CARPENTER, Superintendent De- 


moralizing Publications of Friends’ Philanthropic 
Union, P. O. Box 523, Colorado Springs, Col. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Norrristown, on Seventh-day, the 21st 
inst., at 100’clock. Interested Friends are c or 
dially invited to attend. 

J. Q. ATKINSON, \ : 
Mary R. LIVEZEY, Clerks. 

*,* Standford Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Crum Elbow, N. Y., Fifth month 11 (instead 
of Creek). THOMAS STRINGHAM. 


* 
* 


Fourth month 27, at 8 o’clock. There will be 


a debate on the question, ‘* Resolved, that the | 


temperance and prohibition forces should unite.”’ 
All are cordially invited. 
Jos. F. Scutt, Prest. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Fourth month | 


occur as follows: 
21. Concord. 
28. Western. 
Bucks. 


*,.* The United evening meetings in Phila- 


delphia are held on First-day at 7.30 p. m., dur- | 
ing Fourth month, at Fourth and Green streets. | 


*.* A religious meeting will be held at | 


Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day, Fifth month 1, 


1894, at 3 p. m. 


A cordial invitation is extended to minister- 
ing Friends, and all persons interested in the | 


elevation of humanity. 
On behalf of committee, 
S. T. R. EAvENson, M. D. 


A meeting of the Young Temperance | 
Workers will be held on Sixth-day evening, | 


EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


STREETS. . 


The stock includes Silks, 1 Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
| Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 


| furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 


WEBSTER’S 
IN ones TIONAL 
yeast ofthe Fes. DICTIONARY 


Abreast o, 
A Grand Educat 
Successor of the 


“*Unabridged.’’ 
Everybody 


should own this 
Dictionary. It an- 
swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 
} nunciation, and 
meaning of words. 





A Library in 

Itself. It also 

gives the often de- 

sired information 

concerning eminent persons ; facts concern- 

ing the countries, cities, towns, and nat- 
ural features of the globe; particulars con- 
| cerning noted fictitious persons and eee: 
| translation of foreign quotations. It is in- 

valuable in the home, office, study, 

schoolroom. ° 

The One Great Standard Authority. 

“Hon. D. J. J. Brewer, Justice o Justice of U. S. Supreme 

| Court, writes: ‘“* The {nternational | Dic tionary is 


| the perfection of dictionaries. I ce ommend it to 
all as the one great standard authority.” 


Sold by All Booksellers. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 
("Do not buy cheap photo- 


graphic reprints of ancient 
editions. 


GaP" Send for free prospectus. 


and 





become a necessity 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 
tlighest of all in leavening strength.— | 


Latest U.S. Government Food Report. | 





902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. | 
Wall Papers | 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. | 


| 
8 F. Ba LDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. | 


$12.00 to $35.00 sortivetaras ter 


through the saueianae a a though, is not neces- 
A few vacancies in towns and cities. Men 

eT wes women of good character will find this an ex- 
coptional opportunity for profitable employment. 
Spare hours may be used to good advantage. B. F. 

J HNSON &CO., 11th and Main Sts., Richmond, Va. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, F 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


LP. THOMAS & SON CO. °S 








Factory, Mantua Pornt, N. J. 


FERTILIZERS 


High-grade bone fertilizers have 


to successful 
farming. We aim te supply the de- 
mand with goods that will return 
profitable results, and our increasing 
yearly sales is convincing proof of 
the merit of our goods. 

We manufacture special goods for 
Potatoes and for Corn. 

Write for full descriptive circular, giving 
analyses of goods and testimonials. 

I. P. THOMAS & SON CO., 


2 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


33 North Second Street, Phila’. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 








q LANDRETHS’ 
Gardening Operations for April. 


| ASPARAGUS sow, Or plant r if not attended to 
Ne 2 . last month. Wherever practicable,a bed of suffi- 
wman's 


S=\ Art Storel; 
<< 806 Market St. % 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
es, b 


cient size shoula be made to itan = ple supply 
without cutting — feeble shoot wh peeps 
above the surface ; ineeed, where means 
admit, two beds should be maintained, and cut 
alternate or ns. ae for making an 

8 see cle upon age. 

dow be EANS, BEETS, CABBAGE. Of CABBAGE sow 
freely, that there be enough for the fly, and to plant 
out in July for autumn use. Sow Carrots, CELERY, 
Cress, CUCUMBER, LEEK, SWEET MARJORAM, Mvs- 
TARD for Salad, MELONS, NASTURTIUM, ONION, Paks- 
L&Y, PARSNIP, Peas, early and late, PoTaToRs, Rab- 
ISHES, SALSIFY, SAGE, SPINACH, THYME, ToMATO, in 
border to succeed those sown in hot-beds. LETruce 
sow in drills, also transplant from beds of last 
| autumn sowing. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Seed and Implement Warehouse, 
Nos, 21 and 23 8, Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia. 








‘AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, | 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
106 Wall St., New York. a tt 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON. BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS 





What a wenéertal thing is a live ened. d 
» Immature, oldor dead it may look thesame. G 
b) y How toknow? Old gardeners say that 


| Bt pees } 
60lds S7ou: 


S ‘Tht to the poetetnm, 5 pmpevewa wowive 6 
our word you will be sat our success ¢ 
» is ours. URPEER’S FARM ANNUAL G&G 
K for 804 172 pages, tells all about the Best 

K Seeds that Grow. 


Best Grades. 
90 cts. and $1.00. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 


K Leading America she newspapers call it he = 4 
K free for the asking if you plant seeds, 3 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. .Philadelphia. @ " 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST: COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH = STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Company issues its registered ture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 

——— aaa S water five years Tun tntenent ot awe ve per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
ay aleo receives deposits, — bre check. 
DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, Ni. Parker T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, bes _ —. John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lipplacott, 
—_ R. EGilngham, Gras Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John Ww. _ Henry Tatnall, 
oe "Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


“PENN ENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrRaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANOB 
at actual Net Cost. It is PurELY Murua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
Sunpxvs of over Two and a Hatr Mritions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


The Provident Life and Trust Compan any of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. | CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. e 


INSURES Ly EAtOR GUA DIAN. TRUS iE Assignee co o eereetl, ACTS AS GENT EtG” ADMINIS- 


All Trust Funds Co —_ ee ee an eee. 
Poutiens, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. Wistar 5 wy vi Vise Peysitent and Actuary 


8 gf of’ rare eT Trust Offi 
BERTS FOULKE; A Trust Otter, J. J. | BARTON TOWNSEND; _ 
Bey ty DAVID a 


Dreer’s Reliable Seeds 


Have been planted by the most ortient qaeeaee for over haffa century. They are sure to true 
mame, and will save you money ond Semone ppointment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Girecuueuse. 


pote ECONOMY. IN THE ¢ SAODEN. ie 
the best only. Pescribes p “AWS ‘and BU ‘BULBS. Be. it cites des 
t, PHILADELPHIA. 










ket Gardener, 

— the very CHOICEST Vegetables and 
owers in the home m. Our MONEY 

GROWER’S MANUAL ex s how it is 

dene. Sent FREE to all 












